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A CONFERENCE OF THE NEUTRAL NATIONS 


HE Great War has now been raging for eight 
months. 

Four million men have been killed, crippled 
for life, wounded or stricken with disease. 

Many men, women and children are now living in 
cellars, barns, chicken houses and dog kennels. 

Children have been mutilated or starved to death. 

Thousands of square miles of territory have been laid 
waste. 

Nearly ten thousand million dollars have already been 
expended in the work of devastation. The war is costing 
fifty millions dollars a day for military expenses alone, 
taking no account of the loss due to the stoppage of 
business and industry. 

And the war has not yet begun, says Lord Kitchener. 

It now seems likely that the next few months will wit- 
ness the most stupendous human holocaust known to 
history. Yet who dares prophesy that even then it will 
not end in a stalemate, such is the advantage of modern 
defense over offense. 

In the face of this doom of civilization is the rest of 
the world to sit silent and supine waiting for the con- 
flagration to devour itself? Almost anything is better 
than doing nothing. What is the duty of the United 
States? Are we or are we not our brother’s keeper? 

In the first issue of The Independent published after 
the war broke out we said: 

President Wilson should now invite all the governments 
of the world represented at the second Hague Conference, 
except those at war, to unite in a joint note to the belliger- 
ents in the name of civilization, looking to the settlement of 
the questions at issue and the restoration of peace. 

The United States did not call the neutral nations to- 
gether. Mr. Bryan was understood to believe that the 
neutrals in anything resembling a caucus could not go 
so far as the United States could go alone. Accordingly 
the United States offered mediation to the belligerents 
on its own responsibility. It was not accepted. Nothing 
further has been done along this line as far as is known. 


AN the neutrals then do nothing either individually 
or collectively ? 

At the recent Chicago Peace Conference—the first 
national peace conference to assemble in the world since 
the war began—a suggestion was made that is worth 
considering. 

The platform of the Chicago conference suggests 
that the United States immediately call a conference of 
the neutral nations. This idea is, of course, not new. 
Not only have many unofficial voices united with The 
Independent in urging it, but bills have been introduced 
in the United States Senate by Mr. Newlands and Mr. 
La Follette asking the President to convoke a confer- 


ence of the neutrals, and Venezuela has made a formal 
proposal to the same effect. 

The two novel ideas in the Chicago platform are these: 

1st. The Conference of Neutrals shall sit continuously 
until the war ends. 

2nd. It shall make to the belligerents, from time to 
time, suggestions concerning such things as the ameli- 
oration of the conditions of war, the rights and duties 
of neutrals, the termination of hostilities, or the basis 
of a lasting peace, such suggestions to be in the nature 
of good advice and good offices and not formal mediation 
tho presumably leading to it. 

Formal mediation implies a regularly organized con- 
ference of representatives of neutral nations before 
which representatives of the belligerents appear and 
present their respective demands in order that the con- 
ference, acting as a quasi-court, may attempt to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests by suggesting bases for 
compromise. Mediation cannot go forward until the bel- 
ligerents have agreed to it in principle. But there is 
no reason whatever why a Conference of Neutrals should 
not be orzanized without securing in advance the assent 
of the warring nations. Obviously no proposal that such 
a conference could make would be successful until it had 
been accepted by the interested nations; but that is 
quite a different thing from securing their coéperation 
in advance. 


HE belligerents could not possibly object to such a 

conference, because the representatives of the 
powers at The Hague Conferences have recognized that 
efforts toward peace on the part of neutrals can never 
be considered offensive by either party at war. 

Moreover any proposals emanating from such a con- 
ference would constitute the highest official utterance of 
that part of the world which still retains its reason. 
Consequently it would be likely to have a profound effect 
not only on the governments of the belligerents but on 
the public opinion of the entire world. Even if at first its 
proposals were rejected, they might eventually be ac- 
cepted, and in the meantime the conference would be 
organized and ready to seize the first opportunity to 
propose formal mediation. 

Such a course of action on the part of neutral nations 
at this time would be somewhat analogous to that in a 
labor dispute where representatives of the public use 
their good offices to get both sides together under some 
practical modus vivendi. Such a procedure has often set- 
tled industrial war. Why might it not be tried in the 
case of international war? 

We may add that this suggestion of a continuous con- 
ference of neutrals repeatedly offering suggestions 
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originated not with some statesman, international law- 
yer, or peace advocate, but with a young instructor of 
English in the University of Wisconsin, Miss Julia 
Grace Wales by name. Miss Wales laid her plan before 
the local Peace Society where it was enthusiastically 
adopted as “The Wisconsin Plan” and submitted to the 
Chicago Peace Conference by the Wisconsin delegates 
and there embodied in the Chicago platform. 

We earnestly call the proposal of Miss Wales to the 
attention of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan. 








WHEN HINDENBURG CASTLES 


HERE is an old belief that chess is the game of 

generals and that the lessons of strategy may be 
learned by practise on the checkered board. Since Wer 
ist’s? differs from the English Who’s Who in not giv- 
ing recreations in its biographical data we do not know 
whether Field Marshal von Hindenburg is a devotee of 
chess or of its modern form, Kriegspiel, but we may 
well believe it, for his favorite maneuver is one of the 
most effective moves of the game. So successful has it 
been that “the Hindenburg rochade,” as the German 
newspapers call it, seems likely to become an established 
term in military science. The rochade is simply what 
our chess-players call “castling” and for those who are 
unfamiliar with the game it is sufficient to say that it 
consists of a sudden shift behind the frontal screen of 
pawns so that the weakest piece on the board, the king, 
is replaced by one of the strongest, the castle. This is 
very disconcerting to an opponent because it renders 
useless the forces he has brought to bear upon the for- 
mer point of attack and obliges him to meet a new 
offensive from another quarter. 

Three times in the present war has Hindenburg made 
this move on a grand scale and each time he has scored 
a victory again the Russians. His opponent, Grand Duke 
Nicholas, either does not understand the move or, what 
is more likely, cannot meet it quickly enough for lack 
of railroad facilities. But the Germans have a complete 
system of railroads paralleling the frontier from Tilsit 
to Cracow, and along these they can shift their troops 
from one end to the other of the five hundred mile line 
of battle while the screen of German troops established 
on the Russian side of the boundary conceals the move- 
ments of the army behind. The only indication that 
General von Hindenburg is preparing one of his famous 
coups is the sudden silence that falls on the eastern 
frontier. When Berlin’s official bulletin says: “Nothing 
of importance to communicate today,” the Russians 
must look out for something, but which way to look “hey 
can only guess. 

Early in February, for instance, while the Russians 
were rejoicing over the repulse of the Germans before 
Warsaw there came the mysterious news that all com- 
munication with Dantzig by ship or rail, by telegraph 
or telephone, was cut off. Did this mean that an earth- 
quake had swallowed up the city or that the Russian 
fleet had captured it? Otherwise why should this city on 
the Baltic far to the north of the scene of active fight- 
ing be affected? The next news we got was that the 
Russians had been driven from East Prussia. Then it 
was clear what had occurred. Hindenburg had castled. 

Quietly withdrawing a large part of his troops from 
the Bzura River where the Russian forces had been 


massed in defense of Warsaw, he took them around by 
Thorn and Dantzig and surprized the enemy behind the 
Mazurian lakes by a simultaneous attack from the north 
and the south. It was, as Petrograd admits, only by 
miracle or accident that the Russian army in East 
Prussia escaped annihilation. 

Last October Hindenburg had played the same trick 
by just the opposite movement. He had suffered a severe 
defeat in the forest of Augustowo, east of the East 
Prussian frontier. It might have been expected that he 
would either have brought up reinforcements to renew 
the attack or have stood on the defensive to protect East 
Prussia from invasion. But instead he shifted his troops 
from the left wing to the center and before the Rus- 
sians knew it he was within gunshot of Warsaw. 

But Grand Duke Nicholas quickly gathered his forces 
at this point and drove the Germans clear back to their 
country. Then General von Hindenburg countered by 
castling; this time by rushing Austrian and German 
troops from his right wing to the center. The Russians 
retreated more swiftly than they had advanced and the 
Germans established themselves on the Bzura River. 
where they still remain. 

The significance of these maneuvers is simply that 
each party is using its strongest weapon. Russia has an 
exhaustless supply of men and can hold any point where 
they may be massed. Germany is short of men, but is 
trying to compensate by superior mobility. Neither side 
has gained a decisive victory, so in spite of its rapid 
fluctuations, the situation of the eastern frontier is so 
far very much the same as on the western, that is, a 
stalemate. 


TOO MANY RELIGIONS 


T was a Frenchman who once made his jibe against 

the United States as the country which had a hundred 
religions and only one sauce. He underestimated the 
number with us of both sauces and religions, if by re- 
ligions he meant, as we suppose, denominations. The list 
of religious bodies, with their statistics, compiled for 
this year by Dr. Henry K. Carroll, associate secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, embraces 169 religious 
bodies, large and small, but of these perhaps six or eight 
do not call themselves Christians or would not generally 
be thought of as such. Not less than 160 claim the Chris- 
tian name, and of these 150 denominations are Protes- 
tant. To be sure, many of these have only the shadow of 
a name and are not worth the counting, such as the 
Yorker River Brethren, with only 423 members, and the 
Old Two Seed in the Spirit Predestinarian Baptists, 
famous for their name, with 781 members, and neither 
of them heard of since the religious census of 1906. 

The total membership of all these Protestant Churches 
as given is about 24,000,000. They would make, if united. 
an imposing power, sufficient to control the policy and 
destinies of the country, for with them must be counted 
their non-communicant adherents, more than as many 
again. And yet further are to be added the nearly 
14,000,000 Catholics, which includes the whole popula- 
tion over seven years of age. 

But why are these 24,000,000 members of Protestant 
Churches not gathered into one body? Well, 17,438,862 
of them are so gathered into the Federal Council of 
Churches, in which are represented thirty out of 150 
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denominations. These thirty include all the larger bodies, 
with the exception of the Southern Baptists. That is, 
nearly. three-fourths of the Protestant Church communi- 
cants in the country whether called evangelical or non- 
evangelical are already federated, and the others, 120 
of them, are of the smaller and less influential class. 
They are largely of the extremist, “come-outer” sort, 
protesters against other Protestants, good Christians, 
doubtless, but peculiar if not uncomfortable. It would be 
amusing, if it were not pitiable, to find nine kinds of 
“Faith” associations, and only one with a thousand 
members; twelve sorts of Presbyterians; sixteen of 
Methodists, and twenty-one of Lutherans. 

What should be done about it? First, the Federal 
Council of Churches should go out into the highways 
and hedges and compel these careless or recalcitrant or 
beggarly bodies to come by the dozen in to the feast; 
and they should batter the doors to get in. But still 
more, denominations should each peer about to discover 
with what other one it can incorporate itself, gaining 
and adding life thereby, grafted into a good olive tree, 
or, if not, how it can best by dying glorify God. It is 
not to the glory of God if there are 169 religions, so 
called, in the United States. 








THE MOBILIZATION OF GERMAN WOMEN 


HE war has swept away the chief argument against 

the admission of women to political and industrial 
equality in Germany. The opponents of woman’s rights 
have been willing to admit that the bearing of children 
demanded as much courage as military service and even 
that it was as useful to the nation, but since it was an 
individual act it could not—in German estimation—rank 
with the organized activities of men. So long as women 
showed themselves deficient in the ability to organize 
and codperate they could not claim membership in the 
supreme organization, the state. 

But now the women have demonstrated that they can 
equal the other sex in what the Germans regard as the 
highest attainment of Kultur. Their success in form- 
ing and managing an association of varied activities and 
national scope is in some respects a more remarkable 
feat than the mobilization of the German army, for it 
was effected without compulsion or previous training. 
On the morning of the day when Germany declared war 
against Russia Dr. Gertrud Baumer, president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, issued a call for the mob- 
ilization of German women for social service. The Fed- 
eration itself includes half a million members and with 
it are associated all the philanthropic and relief organ- 
izations of the country as well as an army of other 
women all working under the general direction of the 
Nationale Frauendienst. It corresponds somewhat to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of our Civil War but has a wider 
range. While one branch is working with the Red Cross 
and another caring for the comfort of the soldiers in 
the field, the chief duty assumed is looking after the 
homes deprived—perhaps forever-—of the breadwinner. 
Here are women and children, sometimes sick and often 
helpless, thrown suddenly upon their own resources 
when industry is paralyzed and times are hardest. Self- 
supporting women were deprived of employment and the 
singers and actresses were harder to place than the dis- 
charged factory girls and housemaids. During the first 
months the volunteer visitors in Berlin made personal 








investigations of 255,000 cases and in October the 
twenty-three relief committees distributed 100,000 bread 
tickets, 56,000 milk tickets and 300,000 meal tickets to 
the needy of the capital. 

One of the most valuable forms of social service has 
been the establishment of cooking schools in various 
quarters of the cities, where free instruction has been 
given to housewives in the preparation of cheap and 
nutritious foods, in the use of the fireless cooker and 
in making bread twenty per cent potatoes and cooking 
according to the Government War Cook Book. In the 
National Women’s Service the same spirit of unity has 
been displayed as in Germany otherwise and for the 
first time in the history of the country rich and poor, 
bourgeois and socialist, churchly and worldly, worked 
together in a common cause. Let us hope that when 
peace comes the German women will not forget what 


they have learned to do and that the German men will 
remember it, too. 


THE LARGER AMERICA 


HERE came on the wires the other day the report 

that Villa—or was it some other one of the fighting 
chiefs that are distracting poor Mexico?—was planning 
to set up an independent government in north Mexico, 
a secession, and leave the capital and the richer and 
more populous south to the Carranzists and Zapatists, 
or whatever the factions may be that will carry on the 
fight. Indeed, the papers had a map to show how the 
dividing line would run. It may be all nonsense, perhaps 
not; but could one help thinking about it? 

Mexico had one such division, or secession, in the 
Alamo time, and it worked happily for the people. 
To be sure, we helped the Texans, for they wanted to 
come under our wing, and they needed our help, and in 
those days we wanted more land for slavery, something 
we are ashamed of now. Now we have no wish to inter- 
vene with a single soldier to help either or any faction, 
not even if the leaders, looking at Texas and at the 
other states that were then Mexican, should offer annex- 
ation as the price of aid. Tho we know it would be a 
blest thing for them to join their future with ours, they 
must come, if at all, of their own free will and initia- 
tive, not seduced by us. 

But think what this long Mexican revolution means. 
Mexico is not free. She is a land of peons and slaves. 
Because peons and slaves they are poor and ignorant 
and dissatisfied and all poisoned with sedition. There 
are 13,000,000 Mexicans, and 7000 men own nearly all 
the land. One man owns over 30,000,000 acres. That is 
the condition which caused the French Revolution, when 
by a most beneficent act of violence the feudal and ec- 
clesiastical estates were confiscated and divided among 
the people. In a different way the lands in the states 
from California to Texas that were once Mexican have 
been portioned out to settlers and we have no more peons 
there. Not unless Villa, or any one else that should lead 
a possible North Mexico, shall find some way to break 
up the feudalism of Sonora and Chihauhua and Coahuila 
can there be peace, or ought there to -be peace, to that 
distracted land. Nor does it need French confiscation. 
In a peaceful way, and by an act of Parliament, the vast 
estates of Ireland are passing into the ownership of 
those who were tenants, and Sefior Zeferino Domingally, 
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an intelligent Mexican landholder, is now in this country 
asking the sympathy of our people for such an effort to 
answer “the cry of the peon for land and liberty.” 

Why should not the American people have an intense 
compassion for the pitiable condition of poor, distracted 
Mexico, as well as for Belgium and France and Germany 
and Austria? Perhaps the way of relief may come thru 
division, possibly followed by annexation; but Heaven 
forbid that it be by another Mexican war. We are better- 
minded than we were then. And yet we cannot help re- 
membering that treaties and federation are good, but 
union is better. Do we dream when we anticipate the 
time when, not by annexation, but by some future or- 
ganic act in equal agreement, all of North America from 
Panama to the Pole shall embrace one united people, 
ruled by and for the people, sufficient in themselves, 
fearing none, feared by none, forgetting all names and 
all pride of race in the one common name, American, 
one commonwealth for the common weal? Is it a dream? 
Then let us dream till the dream comes true. It may be 
far off, but to that the higher statesmanship will look, 
as it looks for one Bund for all Europe, when armies 
and navies shall cease to be. 








OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

N an address before Harvard students some time ago 

Mr. Curtis Guild told some of the infelicities of our 
diplomatic service as he learned of them during two 
years while Ambassador at St. Petersburg, now Petro- 
grad. One of the least of them was that our Congress 
allows only beggarly salaries for the service, and does 
not even yet generally supply the residence, so that he 
had to hire a house near a police station, while Spain 
supplied its Ambassador with a worthy residence on a 
worthy avenue. 

But the chief blunder of our Government is a much 
worse one and Mr. Guild made it clear what it is. We 
make our diplomatic posts prizes for political service, 
paying in honors for service to the party instead of 
securing the best men to serve the country. Foreign 
affairs should recognize no party. 

The United States is the only supposedly civilized 
country which changes its Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors with every change of administration. The cus- 
tom is, to find the best rich man possible, who has 
helped the party, and who can afford to pay handsomely 
for the honor by spending two or three times as much 
as the salary paid him. They are likely to be good 
business men, able to do admirably in helping sufferers 
in case of earthquake or war, but quite ignorant of 
diplomatic business. Indeed we are never sure that a 
Secretary of State will know anything about statesman- 
ship. What would a merchant think of sending a com- 
mercial agent to Germany who could not talk German 
or to France who could not talk French? And yet we send 
men to do the most important business of the nation 
who do not know the language of the country they go to. 
No man ought to be our representative abroad who can- 
not speak three or four different languages, and par- 
ticularly the language of the country to which he is sent. 

Then he must have time to get acquainted with the 
country itself and with its statesmen, and particularly 
with the representatives of other countries. This cannot 
be if the office is a political one. We are now learning 


that the consular business must not be political, but 
must have a stable tenure. Much more should this be 
true of the diplomatic service on which good relations 
must depend so as to maintain peace and avoid war. 

Diplomacy should allow a career. It should require a 
careful training with transfer from the lower secretary- 
ships to the highest positions for the most competent. 
We have had some admirable Ambassadors abroad, but 
they succeeded best at a time when the position was 
more ornamental than it is coming. to be now. We have 
more international business than we had before we en- 
tered into world politics. American interests are much 
wider than they were, and of all nations we ought to be 
most influential in securing and prescribing terms and 
treaties of peace. Do we find it to our profit to take our 
foreign trade out of politics, and shall we make our 
international relations the football of party success? 
Shall we train our consuls whose business is trade, and 
not give experience and training to our diplomats? Let 
us think of it. 





Writing letters to a princess is a task that a good many 
American youngsters who write other letters under violent 
protest would willingly undertake. The Belgian Relief Fund 
Committee, at 10 Bridge Street, New York, invites Ameri- 
can children to fill an “Easter Argosy” with food for Bel- 
gian babies and with their own particular messages to 
Princess Marie Jose, the pretty little nine year old daugh- 
ter of King Albert. Marie Jose may perhaps be pleased to 
get the twenty-word letters, but the Belgian babies and their 
mothers will surely be saved from starvation by the food. 








Probably nothing that the United States can say will 
effect much change in the blockade policies of either Ger- 
many or Great Britain. The conflict is too bitter for that. 
But whatever protests we feel called upon to make will 
prepare the way for pressing American claims for com- 
pensation when the war is over. Thus it has been in every 
war. The fighters have often hurt the “innocent bystander.” 
And when the fight is over, the “innocent bystander” has 
sent in his bill. 








The National Child Labor bill passed the House by an 
overwhelming majority, was favorably reported by the 
Senate committee—and was kept from a vote in the last 
hours of the session by the objection of one man. The next 
Congress should see it become law in spite of the efforts 
of those men who consider the making of cotton cloth a 
more important industry than the making of men and women. 








Thousands of women have promptly responded to the call 
of the British Government for volunteers to take the place 
in various industries of workmen who are needed in the 
army. Why not try letting women take the place of the 
soldiers at the polls as well? Or is voting so much more 
a masculine accomplishment than work? 








The origin of the word “jitney,” which seems to mean a 
five-cent piece, is lost in obscurity. But the “jitney,” mean- 
ing a bus with a five-cent fare, is rapidly becoming a very 
definite reality in many American cities. It is making many 
a so-called public service corporation sit up and take notice. 








An article in the January number of The British Review 
entitled “The True History of the War,” has had eighteen 
passages excised by the censor. What is left may be “the 
truth,” but it is evidently not “the whole truth.” 








Altho the soldiers in Europe have converted their swords 
into spades and their spears into pick-axes the millennium 
is not yet come. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


March 15—German cruiser “Dresden” 
attacked in harbor of Chilean island 
of Juan Fernandez by three British 
warships and blown up by her com- 
mander. Russians capture eastern 
defenses of Przemysl. 

March 16—British and Germans fight- 
ing over St. Eloi near Ypres. Zep- 
pelins drop bombs on Calais. 

March 17—French battleship ‘“Bou- 
vet” and British battleships “Irre- 
sistible” and “Ocean” sunk by mines 
in Dardanelles. Russians capture 
Memel, East Prussia. 

March 18—Germans bombarding Oso- 
wiec at closer range. French report 
gains in Champagne and Wevre. 

March 19—Engagements between Rus- 
sians and rmans along Narew, 
Niemen, Orzyc, Bobr, Bzura and 
Pilica rivers. Kaiser holds council 
of war at Lille with Kings of Sax- 
ony and Wiirttemberg. 

March 20—Russians cut off Erzerum 
from Black Sea. In Galicia Russians 
attacking Kolomea from the east. 

March 21—Two Zeppelins drop bombs 
on Paris. Germans storm Great 
Reichackerkopf, Vosges. 




















eis Paris has been visited 
= 1S many times by the Ger- 
Raid Paris nan aeroplanes, but the 
damage done has been so slight that 
the Parisians have regarded them 
more as a diversion than a danger. 
The first attack by dirigibles took 
place at one o’clock Sunday morning, 
when two Zeppelins came from the 
neighborhood of Compiégne, where 
the German lines for the last seven 
months have been maintained within 
forty-five miles of Paris. The capital 
was notified by telegrams from the 
front and buglers were sent thruout 
the city in taxicabs to warn the in- 
habitants. All the lights were at once 
extinguished, but the factories in the 
northwestern suburb of Courbevoie 
were still lighted for the night work 
on war material, and the glass roofs 
served as a target to the visitants. 
Bombs of terrific force exploded in 
two of the factories, completely 
wrecking them, but only one work- 
man was hurt. Bombs were also 
dropt in the suburb of Neuilly, north 
of the Bois de Boulogne and the Ba- 
tignolles quarter, with no fatal re- 
sults. 
opened fire on the balloons and a 
flock of aeroplanes with search- 
lights pursued them beyond the outer 
fortifications, but they escaped to the 
German lines without injury. 

A Zeppelin took advantage of a 
fog on the morning of March 18 to 
drop incendiary bombs on Calais. 
One fell upon two railroad cars and 
killed nine mechanics sleeping there. 
Another bomb struck the Cathedral 


The airguns of the forts. 


of Notre Dame and a third a hospi- 
tal filled with Belgian wounded. 

The Germans protest against the 
act of French aviators in dropping 
bombs upon the undefended Alsatian 
town of Schlettstadt. One of them 
fell upon a school, killing the woman 
teacher and two children and severe- 
ly wounding ten others. 


Three Warships Sunk heed — = 

in Dardanelles nelles made on 
March 18 resulted in very serious 
losses to the Allied fleet. The trawl- 
ers had been engaged for weeks in 
dragging the strait by day and night 
and it was supposed that all mines 
had been cleared away up to the nar- 
rows so the fleet could venture in to 
shell the forts at this point. Accord- 
ingly the superdreadnought “Queen 
Elizabeth,” accompanied by the bat- 
tleships “Inflexible,” “Agamemnon” 
and “Lord Nelson,” entered the chan- 
nel and at 10.45 opened fire at the 
forts near Chanak on the Asiatic 
side and Kilid Bahr on the Euro- 
pean. The battleships “Prince 
George” and “Triumph” followed 
and engaged the guns at Kephez 
Point and the shore opposite. An 
hour and a half afterward four 
French battleships, the “Suffren,” 
“Bouvet,” “Gaulois” and “Charle- 
magne,” came in and attacked at 
closer range. 

Later in the afternoon the battle- 
ships in the strait were ordered to 
retire, and a British squadron com- 
posed of the “Vengeance,” “Irresist- 
ible,” “Albion,” “Ocean,” “Swift- 





sure” and “Majestic” was sent in to 
relieve them. Just at this time, when 
the channel was occupied by the re- 
tiring and advancing fleets, a num- 
ber of floating mines were released 
in the narrows or above and were 
carried down by the strong current, 
which runs from the Black Sea to 
the AXgean. One of them struck the 
French “Bouvet,” which sank within 
three minutes in the bay of Eren- 
keui, on the Asiatic side, where the 
water measures thirty-six fathoms. 
Only sixty-four of her 600 men es- 
caped. At four o’clock the “Irresisti- 
ble’ was struck and at six the 
“Ocean.” Both vessels sank in deep 
water, but there was time to rescue 
most of their crews. The British bat- 
tle cruiser “Inflexible’ and the 
French battleship “Gaulois” were 
struck by 14-inch shells from Kilid 
Bahr and Chanak and disabled. Ac- 
cording to the Turkish account other 
vessels of the Allied fleet were sunk 
or damaged. This action was fought 
under the command of Rear Admiral 
John Michael de Robeck, as Admiral 
Carden, who has hitherto had charge 
of the operations, is reported ill. The 
casualties will not interfere with the 
continuance of the attack, for the 
“Henri IV,” now on the Syrian coast, 
has been ordered to take the place of 
the “Bouvet,” and the British war- 
ships “Queen” and “Implacable” are 
on their way to the Dardanelles. 
The British light cruiser ‘“Ame- 
thyst” made a daring raid into the 
narrows on March 13 to cut the cable 
connecting the Asiatic and European 
sections of the Turkish Empire. She 
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succeeded in hooking up the cable 
and breaking it and escaped under 
fire from both shores. She was struck 
many times and thirty men were 
killed. 


The Russians, ex- 
pelled last month 
from their positions 
east of the Mazurian Lakes, have re- 
sumed the offensive by an attack 
upon the strip of East Prussia which 
stretches north along the Baltic. A 
detachment entered Memel, the most 
northerly seaport of Germany, in the 


Russians 
Capture Memel 


‘evening of Thursday, and after some 


street fighting, in which civilians 
took part, the city was occupied, An- 
other force of Russian troops oper- 
ating forty miles southward of Me- 
mel regained Tauroggen, a Russian 
town just over the border, which has 
been for some time held by the Ger- 
mans. This brings the Russians 
again within a few miles.of Tilsit on 
the Memel (Niemen) River, which 
they captured in August, but were 
forced by Hindenburg to relinquish. 

The Germans claim that in this 
invasion the Russians are burning 
villages and pillaging estates, leav- 
ing a bare and devastated country in 
the wake of the army. They threaten 
to retaliate by destroying three Rus- 
sian villages for every Prussian vil- 
lage destroyed and by burning the 
public buildings of Suwalki or other 
provincial capitals now in their 
hands in case the Russians set fire to 
the public buildings of Memel. Ac- 
cording to the German official figures 
the Russians in their two former in- 
vasions of East Prussia destroyed 
8000 houses and the refugees from 
the province number over 300,000. 
East Prussia is a great horse-raising 
region, but there are now scarcely 
6000 left of 100,000 horses before 
the war. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
estimate the damage done to Poland 
amounts to over half a billion dol- 
lars. Ninety-five Polish towns and 
4500 villages have been destroyed. 
However much one may distrust the 
accuracy of the figures on either side 
it is certain that the suffering of the 
population of East Prussia and Po- 
land is much worse than Belgium, 
for the people are poorer and part of 
the country has been fought over 
several times mile by mile. 


Allies Attack in All three of tne 


France and Flanders gians, British 


and French, have undertaken a vig- 
orous offensive during the last fort- 
night, and, altho the territorial gains 
do not show up on the map, they are 
more considerable than have been re- 
ported since last fall. The Belgians 


Allies, Bel- 


have crost the Yser River between 
Nieuport and Dixmude and taken 
possession of the German trenches. 
This region is still partially flooded, 
but the Belgians as they advanced 
built roads under fire and got over 
the canals and ditches by means of 
planks and bundles of faggots. 

South of the ancient Flemish city 
of Ypres the British and Germans 
have been engaged in a desperate 
struggle for St. Eloi. This village 
has changed hands several times dur- 
ing the week. When the British cap- 
tured it fresh troops were brought 
up from Bruges and the British 
trenches carried, tho at terrible sac- 
rifice. Later in the same day some 
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THE WESTERN THEATER OF WAR 


After seven months of deadlock there is a re- 

newal of activity in France and Flanders. The 

spring campaign opens with a vigorous attack 

(1) of the Belgians north of Dixmude, (2) of 

the Germans south of Ypres and (3) of the 
British north of La Bassée 


of them were regained by the Brit- 
ish, 

North of La Bassée the British 
have held the town of Neuve Cha- 
pelle, which they captured on March 
10. In that engagement the British 
took 1720 prisoners, and it is esti- 
mated that the total German casual- 
ties amount to 5000 dead and 13,000 
wounded. The Germans attempted 
for three days to regain the ground 
they had lost, but made no progress. 
In this action the British lost 263 
officers killed and 427 wounded. This 
astonishing fatality among the offi- 
cers is due to the fact that in ad- 
vancing over intricate country inter- 
sected with hedges and ditches pla- 
toon commanders had to go forward 
to find gaps and bridges where their 
men might pass. 


The American Govern- 
ment has given out its 
correspondence with 
Germany, France and Great Britain 
in regard to the rights of neutral 
shipping on the high seas. On Febru- 
ary 20 our Government addrest iden- 
‘tic notes to Germany and Great Brit- 
ain in which it was suggested, first, 
that both countries agree not to sow 
floating mines or use submarines to 
attack merchant vessels or use neu- 
tral flags as disguise; second, that 
Germany agree to permit American 
agents in Germany to receive and 
distribute foodstuffs to noncombat- 
ants only, and, third, that shipments 
of foods and foodstuffs to such au- 
thorized agents be permitted. 

In a reply dated March 1, Ger- 
many accepted in general most of the 
American stipulations on condition 
that England accept them and con- 
sent to abide by the Declaration of 
London. The British reply presented 
a long list of alleged German atroci- 
ties and violations of international 
law and ended with the declaration 
that France and Great Britain had 
decided to stop all supplies going to 
or from Germany, and that “the 
British fleet has instituted a block- 
ade effectively controlling by cruiser 
cordon all passage to or from Ger- 
many by sea.” 

On March 5, our Government sent 
identic notes of inquiry to the 
French and British Governments 
criticizing their declaration of in- 
tended retaliation. upon commerce 
with Germany and raising especially 
the following point: 


The War on 
Commerce 


The language of the declaration is 
“the British and French Governments 
will therefore hold themselves free to 
detain and take into port ships carry- 
ing goods of presumed enemy destina- 
tion, ownership or origin. It is not in- 
tended to confiscate such vessels or car- 
goes unless they would otherwise be 
liable to condemnation.” 
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The first sentence claims a right per- 
taining only to a state of blockade. The 
last sentence proposes a treatment of 
ships and cargoes as if no blockade ex- 
isted. The two together present a pro- 
posed course of action previously un- 
known to international law. 

As a consequence neutrals have no 
standard by which to measure their 
rights or to avoid danger to their ships 
and cargoes. The paradoxical situation 
thus created should be changed and the 
declaring powers ought to assert wheth- 
er they rely upon the rules governing a 
blockade or the rules applicable when 
no blockade exists. 

In reply the British Government 
declares that the proposed form of 
blockade is less hard upon neutrals 
than the regular blockade, in that it 
is not proposed to confiscate ships or 
cargoes but only to stop shipping to 
or from enemy territory. The French 
reply is similar, but adds the assur- 
ance that it is not intended to extend 
the action of French cruisers beyond 
European waters, including the Med- 
iterranean. 


It was hoped in Ger- 
many and perhaps also 
feared in England that 
the outbreak of the war would 
be the signal for a native rising in 
India which would keep a large part 
of the British army busy there. 
These anticipations have not been 
realized. The Indian troops have done 
valiant service in France, the native 
princes have voluntarily contributed 
men and money to the support of the 
empire and there has been no serious 
disorder among the people. 

But it is now transpiring that con- 
ditions in India have not been as 
peaceable as the outside world has 
been led to suppose and that the dan- 
ger of trouble is increasing. Sir Reg- 
inald Henry Craddock, a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, speaking in 
support of a bill for the defense of 
India, stated that it had become nec- 
essary to arm the military authorities 
with special powers to act in emer- 
gencies and nip in the bud any and 
all manifestations of lawlessness. 
Owing to the stringent censorship 
nothing is known about the disorders 
to which Sir Reginald referred ex- 
cept as he alludes to the “campaign 
engineered on the Pacific coast of 
America, whence some deluded men 
had returned during the past few 
months with their minds poisoned 
and had committed acts of violence in 
Bengal.” 

It has been the custom for many 
years for the Indian Nationalists to 
send their sons to American universi- 
ties in order that they might be 
brought up in a more democratic at- 
mosphere than that of the British 
schools. These young men are as a 
rule decidedly anti-British in their 
sentiment, but it is hardly to be sup- 


Sedition in 
India 


posed that they are engaged in en- 
gineering any serious rising. 

On February 15 there was a mu- 
tiny at Singapore among the Ben- 
galese troops about to be transported 
to Egypt. The British censor has al- 
lowed no detailed information regard- 
ing it to be sent out, but from Tokyo 
and Manila it has been learned that 
eight hundred men of the Fifth 
Light Infantry revolted and terror- 
ized the town until the following day 
when the arrival of Japanese, French 
and British warships put down the 
insurrection. The Chinese of Singa- 
pore are said to have joined with the 
mutineers in fighting the Japanese 
and fifteen Germans from the deten- 
tion camp also took up arms on that 
side. As fast as the mutineers were 
caught they were publicly executed 
in the public square of Singapore as 
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A NEW MONUMENT TO BISMARCK 


Completed last month in Niirnberg. On the 
sides are figures representing Justice, Truth, 
Courage and Right, while the Iren Chancellor 
himself tops the shaft. Bismarck was born a 
hundred years ago—April 1, 1815 


a warning to their race. The Sikhs 
remained loyal and assisted the Jap- 
anese and French marines in putting 
down the Bengalese. The British loss 
was thirty-six, including several civil- 
ians and one woman. Several hundred 
of the Indians are reported killed. 
According to the London India Office 
the German consular and commercial 
agents are fomenting disorder in 
India and urging the Mohammedans 
to rise in accordance with the Sul- 
tan’s call for a Jehad or Holy War 
against the Christians. 


The landing of 
two battalions 
of Japanese 
troops at the Chinese port of Tien- 
tsin has aroused great indignation 
among the Chinese, and mass meet- 
ings held in various cities of the re- 
public have voiced a demand that 
China resist Japanese encroachments 
by force of arms. In England also 
considerable apprehension is exprest 
over the sweeping character of the 
Japanese demands, especially those 
giving Japan control of the railroads, 
mines and steel works of the Yang- 
tse Valley. It was rumored that Great 
Britain and Russia had remonstrated 
with their Asiatic ally, but this re- 
port is officially denied from Lon- 
don. 

Washington is said to have direct- 
ed a note of inquiry on the subject to 
the Japanese Government, and Count 
Okuma, the Premier, states that the 
reply fully satisfied the American 
Government that Japan had no de- 
signs upon the integrity of China. 
According to the Japanese the anti- 
Japanese agitation in China is due 
to emissaries-of Germany, 

According to the London Times 
the Chinese negotiators have accept- 
ed three more of the Japanese de- 
mands, namely, that Japan be given 
the first option on any foreign loan, 
that preference be given to Japanese 
in engaging foreign advisers and po- 
lice inspectors, and that new treaty 
ports be opened in Mongolia. The 
Chinese representatives at the Pe 
king conference are holding out 
against exempting Japanese resi- 
dents in China from taxation and 
local law. 


Chinese Concessions 
to Japan 


Richard Peter Stegler, 
War Cases a German, who has 

resided in this coun- 
try for some years, recently at- 
tempted to obtain a passport for 
England by means of a _ false 
birth certificate and other fraudulent 
papers. He was arrested, with two 
men, Gustave Cook and. Richard 
Madden, who had assisted him for 
pay. At the trial, in New York, Steg- 
ler testified for the prosecution, mak- 
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ing a full confession. He was sent to 
jail for two months, and terms of ten 
months were given to his associates. 
The case has excited much interest 
because of Stegler’s assertion that he 
was encouraged and assisted by 
Captain Boy-Ed, the naval attaché of 
the German embassy at Washington. 
The story told was that Stegler was 
to act in England as a spy for Ger- 
many; that he received from the na- 
val attaché $178, most of which he 
used in paying for the fraudulent 
papers, and that his wife was to have 
a pension if he should lose his life. 
This provision was suggested by the 
fate of the German spy Lody, who 
was executed in the Tower of Lon- 
don. When Stegler was sentenced, his 
counsel exprest regret because “the 
representative of the German Gov- 
ernment who had led him on” was 
immune. 

Werner Horn, the German who at- 
tempted to destroy the railroad 
bridge at Vanceboro, Maine, will be 
taken to Boston for trial. The Fed- 
eral commissioner before whom he 
appeared gave no weight to his coun- 
sel’s plea that. he should be released 
because his offense had been a bel- 
ligerent’s act of war. 

William Muller, the German con- 
sul at. Seattle, and his secretary 
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A French lieutenant kissed by his general 


after receiving the decoration of the Legion 
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GLORY 
A cemetery “for heroes” at Munich 


have been arrested on the charge 
that they conspired to buy the busi- 
ness secrets of the Seattle Construc- 
tion and Dry Dock Company by cor- 
rupting one of the company’s clerks. 
This clerk’s story is that he was to 
be paid by the consul for bills of 
lading which showed that the com- 
pany was shipping to Canada, in vio- 
lation of neutrality, parts of subma- 
rines. The bills of lading, or copies 
of them, were in the consul’s office. 
The company says that it has 
shipped no parts except those of sub- 
marines ordered by Chili and sold 
before the war by that country to 
British Columbia. 


A Federal court, com- 
posed of Judges Putnam, 
Brown and Dodge, in 
Boston last week dismissed the Gov- 
ernment’s suit, begun four years ago, 
against the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, which was accused of vio- 
lating the Anti-Trust law. The court 
held that the company’s patents en- 
abled it legally to prevent the use of 
the patented machinery by its com- 
petitors. The judges said they had 
failed to find any support for “the 
charges of intended oppression, arbi- 
trary conduct, or anything of that 
nature.” Nor was there any evidence 
of “a purpose to destroy what could 
not be acquired by straightforward- 
ness.” The company had not enforced 
its leases in an unreasonable man- 
ner. 

Attorney General Gregory has dis- 
missed the complaint of the New 


Trust 
Decisions 


York Sun against the Associated 
Press, in which it was alleged that 
the latter exercised powers in viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust law. He ex- 
presses the opinion that it is no vio- 
lation of the law for a group of 
newspapers to collect and distribute 
news for their common benefit, and 
to that end to agree to furnish the 
news collected by them only to each 
other or to the association. He also 
says that newspapers desiring to 
form such an organization may law- 
fully determine who shall be and who 
shall not be their associates. 


Two important de- 
cisions eoncerning 
railroad rates have 
been announced by the Supreme 
Court. The first annuls the West Vir- 
ginia_ law of 1907 making the pas- 
senger rate two cents a mile. This 
statute is held to be virtually confis- 
catory, because, if it allows any profit 
at all, it is a very small one. 
The second condemns North Dako- 
ta’s law making a maximum rate 
on coal in carload lots, for the rea- 
son that the rate permits no profit or 
return in excess of the cost of trans- 
portation. The court holds that a 
state cannot compel a railroad com- 
pany to carry any specified commod- 
ity at a loss, or for an inadequate 
profit, even if the profit on all the 
other commodities transported is 
reasonable and sufficient. This doc- 
trine is applied to the passenger 
traffic as well as to any kind of 
freight which may be singled out for 


The Railroads 
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rate legislation. The decisions are 
believed to be far-reaching and are 
regarded with much satisfaction by 
the railroad companies. 

In Michigan the freight rate in- 
crease of five per cent sought by the 
lines on the peninsula has been 
granted by the. state commission. 
The increase of revenue will be about 
$1,200,000 a year. Additional testi- 
mony has been taken in support of 
the application of forty-one Western 
roads for permission to increase 
their freight rates on certain com- 
modities. It was asserted that fresh 
meat, live stock and grain were car- 
ried at a loss, and that the two-cent 
laws of several states had assisted in 
preventing the roads from making a 
fair profit. The loss on the transpor- 
tation of meat and other products 
shipped by the packers was said to 
be more than $1,000,000 a year. 

The Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey has been found guilty of rebat- 
ing in favor of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. In the indict- 
ment there are 185 counts, and the 
maximum penalty provided by law is 
$3,700,000. It is reported that the 
Government will ask for payment of 
the entire sum. Upon a charge that 
it has granted rebates on.coal the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
been indicted. 


The people of Yucatan 
revolted against the 
' Governor set up in that 
state by Carranza. For a time they 
were victorious, and were talking 


The War in 
Yucatan 
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COLLECTING COPPER FOR GERMANY’S ARMY 
According to the photographer this shows the results of a school collection of copper utensils to 
make good Germany's need. Sweeping decrees for the seizure of copper—unmanufactured, wires, 
scraps, alloys, etc—together with -nickel, tin, ~~ antimony, and hard lead, have been 
issued at Berlin 


about declaring their independence or 
asking the United States for a protec- 
torate. On account of this revolt Car- 
ranza closed Progreso, the chief port 
of Yucatan, and enforced his order 
by two gunboats. One of these pre- 
vented the departure of two Ameri- 
can ships, loaded with sisal hemp. 
The Yucatan insurgents wrecked the 
other by a bomb. 

Our Government sent word to Car- 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


German soldiers giving food to the civilians in a Belgian city. So grateful are the Belgians for 
the continued American generosity that there is talk of a public monument to commemorate it 


ranza that it did not recognize his 
right to close the port and gave 
warning that he must. not interfere 
with American ships there. He 
promptly withdrew his gunboat and 
gave notice that the port was open. 
Great quantities of binder twine are 
used every year in our wheat fields. 
More than three-quarters of it is 
made of sisal, and nearly all of the 
sisal comes from Yucatan. It was a 
matter of much importance to our 
farmers that Yucatan’s shipping 
port should remain open. Unfortu- 
nately, the revolt has affected the 
supply of sisal, for several large 
plantations have been made almost 
worthless and much sisal has been 
burned. The insurgents’ success was 
shortlived. Defeated, their soldiers 
fled to Guatemala. Many refugees 
were taken away from Progreso by 
one of our warships, and 473 were 
carried on another ship to Havana. 
The victorious soldiers of Carranza 
looted and sacked Merida, the capi- 
tal. 


There are con- 
flicting reports 
about the condi- 
tion of the City of Mexico, Some say 
there has been improvement under 
the rule of Zapata; others that his 
soldiers are robbing and killing the 
residents. Zapata has promised that 
those who killed McManus, the Amer- 
ican, shall be punished. A similar 
promise has been made by Villa, but 
he is in the north. Villa is quick to 
punish those who are disloyal. Last 
week he ordered the trial of General 


The Condition of 
Mexico 
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A PEACEFUL WAR SCENE 


In the distance a German Fessel balloon, flying over Savoniers, France 


Almanza and the latter’s entire staff 
at Torreon. All of the accused were 
found guilty and shot. Almanza, 
commanding 2000 men, had support- 
ed Provisional President Gutierrez 
and then had turned to Carranza. 
While in the service of the latter he 
was captured by Villa. Our Govern- 
ment has urged Carranza to open the 
railroad from Vera Cruz to the cap- 
ital, for the transportation of food 
and refugees. It is said that Car- 
ranza and Zapata will codperate in 
doing this. 

There is much complaint about 
the condition of Manzanillo, on the 
west coast. Carranza’s men hold the 
city, which is besieged by Villa, and 
their conduct is bad. The British con- 
sul asked for a warship and the 
cruiser “Cleveland” is now at that 
port. 

It is supposed that Provisional 
President Garza, who fled with Za- 
pata or was kidnapped by him, is 
now in the capital, but there has 
been no word from him. Fif- 
teen of the 180 imprisoned priests 
have been set free and permitted to 
go to Vera Cruz. There has arrived 
in New York a priest, Father Santos 
Quiron, who brought with him in a 
battered suitcase $300,000 worth of 
jewels which he took from the statue 
of Our Lady of the Rosary in the old 
cathedral at Puebla. These jewels— 
diamonds, pearls, rubies and emer- 
alds—were given for the adornment 
of the statue long ago. 

Provisional President Gutierrez 
has sent to Washington an envoy 
who has told there his story. Gu- 
tierrez fled from the capital when 
Villa undertook to put him in prison. 
He asserts that Villa caused the as- 


sassination of the convention’s vice- 
president, Aragon, and its secretary, 
Berlanger; that many members left 
the city :to save their lives, and that 
Villa and Zapata easily controlled 
those who remained. They elected 
Garza, who criticized Zapata, and for 
that reason was said to have been 
kidnapped and put to death. Gu- 
tierrez says: he controls parts of 
three states and has the support. of 
40,000 men, scattered about, whose 
commanders he names. He asks that 
the original convention be reassem- 
bled. Villa laughs at this, saying 
that Gutierrez attended the sessions 
of the convention after he had been 
deposed, and that the letters he left 


behind him proved that he had been 
secretly negotiating a treacherous 
alliance with Carranza. 


It has been difficult to 
ascertain what has really 
taken place on the Mexi- 


Villa’s 
Campaign 


‘can battlefields. Reports are pub- 


lished by the Washington agents of 
the several factions, but they are not 
in agreement. Villa’s long-delayed 
movement against Tampico now be- 
gins to deserve attention. He needed 
coal, and the coal fields, together 
with the district in the vicinity of 
Eagle Pass, Texas, are now in his 
possession. They are held by a force 
under the command of Ravul Ma- 
dero, Before going southward’ from 
Monterey, Villa imposed-a tax of 
$500,000 upon the merchants and 
other business men of that city. The 
foreign residents at once complained, 
and in their behalf our Government 
has made protest. Villa, at the head 
of 28,000 men, is approaching Tam- 
pico, and his advance guard is said 
to be only twenty-five miles from 
that port. 

Another part of his army, led by 
General Chao, is attacking Ebano, a 
town west of Tampico. Carranza has 
sent reinforcements to Tampico and 
there has been much preparation for 
defense. As similar preparations at 
Vera Cruz are reported—barb wire 
entanglements, trenches, etc.—some 
think Carranza foresees the fall of 
Tampico and an attack soon after- 
ward upon the port where he has set 
up his capital. Villa says he will have 
Tampico by April 1. The situation 
will call for help from Washington. 
as there are many Americans in or 
near the city. 
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A RIOT OF ANACHRONISM 


Australian beef loaded on. Egyptian tram-cars being carried out from old Cairo to the Pyramids, 
where the English colonial. forces: have been encamped. Some of these troops—it is not known 
how many—have now been transferred to join the attack on Constantinople 
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SCOUT SAVINGS 


r | HE proponents of the postal 
savings system, arguing in 

support of the enactment of 
postal savings legislation, asserted 
that it would encourage among the 
people the formation of habits of 
economy and thrift. This assertion, 
however, was too general, judging by 
the results achieved since the system 
was put into effect on January 3, 
1911. After more than four years of 
actual operation the postal savings 
system has conclusively proved not 
only that it has encouraged habits of 
thrift. but that it has done so witb- 


out injury to the 
savings banks of 
the country. Inas- 
much as these 
banks did not 
show during the 
first year, and 
have not shown 
since then, any decrease in deposits 
to account for the millions in the 
custody of the postal savings system, 
it may be taken for granted that 
practically all the savings taken in 
by the postal authorities consist of 
money that was not saved prior to 
1911 or that had been kept hidden, 
or both. 

Yet there is little doubt that today 
there may be $50,000,000 more that 
could be added to the already stu- 
pendous total of approximately $54,- 
700,000 in the postal savings system 
October 31 last. The sum mentioned 
is kept beyond reach of the postal sav- 
ings system by the provisions of the 
law which limit the amount that may 
be accepted from a depositor to $100 
in a calendar month and restrict his 
maximum deposit to $500. In com- 
pliance with recommendations made 
by the Post Office Department and 
the President, Congress passed last 
spring a law increasing the maxi- 
mum, but limiting the amount ‘on 
which interest shall be paid to 
$1000.” This law was vetoed by the 
President because of a Senate 
amendment which enabled state 
banks and trust companies to receive 
deposits of the postal savings system 
regardless of whether they were 
members of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem or not. The President desires a 
law that can be coérdinated with the 
provisions of the reserve law. The 
money which goes into the postal 
banks is at once deposited in the Gov- 
ernment’s depository banks and thus 
enters the channels of trade. 

The $500 limitation was essential- 
ly experimental and now has out- 
lived its usefulness. Its retention 
will seriously impair the intended 
utility of the service, which is to re- 
store to business uses a large amount 
of money secreted by skeptical or ig- 
norant foreigners, 

The greater part of the segregated 
$50,000,000—and this estimate is 
substantially correct, because it is 
based upon official reports—ought to 


be in circulation to serve the pur- 
poses of liquid currency. It repre- 
sents funds that will not find their 
way into the average bank, especially 
in the great cities, because many pro- 
spective depositors do not know its 
officials. This is true especially of 
foreign-born wage-earners, but there 
are many of our own citizens who 
are equally skeptical. 

When the postal savings sys- 
tem was in its legislative stages 
there existed an apprehension in 
financial circles that the innovation 
would draw large sums of money 
from the channels of trade. Actual 
experience has shown that that ap- 
prehension was unfounded. The 
American Bankers’ Association has 
officially gone on record in favor of 
the postal savings system, with the 
statement that “there has been no 
complaint anywhere tending to show 
that any considerable amount of 
money had been deposited with the 
Government that would have gone 
into the banks had the postal savings 
system not been in operation.” 

We must bear in mind that a con- 
siderable number of the wage-earn- 
ers in this country are either for- 
eign-born or of foreign citizenship. 
Very many of them, tho distrustful 
of banks, were familiar with the 
postal savings systems in Europe. It 
is natural for them to seek to deposit 
their earnings with the United 
States Government. They know that 
the Government will keep faith with 
them; but they cannot understand 
why it will safeguard part of their 
savings and not all of them! The tes- 
timony of postmasters is almost 
unanimous on the point that, when 
foreigners tender larger amounts 
than can be legally accepted at pres- 
ent, which are therefore refused, 
they usually decline to open an ac- 
count at all. The result is that either 
such money goes back in hiding or is 
tendered at the money-order windows 
and sent to foreign postal banks. 

Why permit this money to be re- 
turned to hiding and disuse? 

I am convinced that the interest of 
the public will be best served by ulti- 
mately removing altogether the re- 
strictions on the amount that may be 
accepted on deposit, but this condi- 
tidn should be approached gradually 
and as experience in administering 
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the system indicates that additional 
steps may be taken toward the de- 
sired goal. In my annual report I 
recommended that the maximum bal- 
ance which may be accepted be in- 
creased, under certain conditions, to 
$2000, but limiting the amount on 
which interest shall be paid to $1000. 

The war has brought out, more 
forcibly than ever, the usefulness of 
the postal savings system. It is a 
strong factor in quieting financial 
disturbances, and with the advent of 
the war deposits at the American 
post offices began to grow by leaps 
and bounds. According to the latest 
available statistics, upward of $10,- 
000,000 has been added since August 
to the total of deposits for reasons 
directly due to the war, and if the re- 
strictions had not existed this sum 
might have been trebled. 

Another interesting point is that 
every bank failure since 1912 has 
been followed by substantial in- 
creases in deposits at the postal sav- 
ings stations in the respective neigh- 
borhoods. But again the postal sav- 
ings system has suffered because of 
its restrictions. There is an instance 
in the official records which shows 
the withdrawal of a single account 
of $9600 from a suspected savings 
bank. The depositor tendered the 
amount at the post office, and upon 
learning that only $100 a month, and 
a similar sum for five months, could 
be accepted, he bought money orders 
on an Italian post office and made 


his deposit in Italy. These cases are 
not the exception; they are the rule. 
Yet it is very likely that, inasmuch 
as the bank in question was solvent 
and had qualified as a depository, the 
very fund tendered by the panic- 
stricken Italian would have been re- 
turned to the very bank from which 
it had been hastily withdrawn. 

Of course, the postal authorities 
are proud of the postal savings sys- 
tem, On October 31 last there were 
9639 offices with more than 10,000 
depositories (which includes 
branches and stations) in operation 
in the United States, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. On that date there were 
about 475,000 depositors, and the 
amount on deposit was about $54,- 
700,000, which is exclusive of $5,- 
508,060 withdrawn by depositors for 
the purpose of. buying postal savings 
bonds. The total represented an aver- 
age of $115 per depositor. In a year 
there had been a gain of more than 
50,000 depositors. 

The increase in October was about 
$3,500,000 and is the second largest 
since the system began operation. 
New York City, with $7,505,829, 
leads all offices, with an average 
daily receipt during: that month of 
$60,000. 

Some interesting sidelights on the 
working of the system are given by 
the statistical tables for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914. New York 
leads in totals, but Chicago, second 
in the list, has an average principal 


per depositor of $130, against New 
York’s average of $98. Roslyn, Wash- 
ington, has the highest individual 
average, of $257, altho it is the 
forty-second in rank. Providence, 
Rhode Island, has the lowest aver- 
age, with $70, and is twenty-ninth in 
the list. Brooklyn, which is part of 
New York politically, has an average 
of $80 per depositor, but is third in 
rank as a city. 

By states, equally interesting facts 
are obtainable. New York is first in 
rank; South Carolina is last, with 
$20,923 on deposit. Hawaii is next 
and the very lowest, with $19,395. 
Texas, the largest state in the Union, 
is also at the bottom of the list with 
little more than $500,000. 

It would seem from statistics that 
the highest totals and the highest 
averages obtain in states and cities, 
respectively, where the the foreign 
element is strongest. Agricultural 
communities do not show, on a given 
basis, as high an average or total as 
communities where industrial pur- 
suits are the rule. Yet this does not 
signify that the agricultural popula- 
tion is less thrifty; because the 
postal savings facilities may not ap- 
peal to the rural population as they do 
to the city wage-earners, and also be- 
cause there is a tendency on the part 
of agriculturists to buy farms on the 
deferred payment plan. Possible sav- 
ings of cash, therefore, are turned 
into real estate. 

Washington, D. C. 
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ONE EFFECT OF THE WAR 


Since the war began, the foreign-born have been depositing their savings with Uncle Sam to the extent of several millions of dollars a month, and 
* hhave largely ceased purchasing foreign money orders. This awakened confidence in our Government will be of lasting benefit to both them and 


our country.—A cartoon from 


“The American Leader,” a magazine published in the interest of the foreign-born population 

















UNREDEEMED ITALY 


WHY ITALY IS LIKELY TO HURL ITSELF INTO 


HE opportunity which the 

] Great War affords for Italy 

to obtain the Austrian terri- 
tory which, under the name of Italia 
Irredenta, Unredeemed Italy, she 
has long claimed is too favorable 
to be missed, and she is evidently 
determined to use force if neces- 
sary to carry out her long cherished 
ambition. As in France the schools 
have been utilized ever since 1871 to 
impress upon youth the duty of “re- 
venge” upon Germany and the recov- 
ery of the lost provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, so in Italy the present 
generation has been trained to believe 
that the unification of Italy is not 
yet completely accomplished. In the 
elementary textbook of history used 
in most of the Italian schools the les- 
son is taught in these words: 

By the capture of Rome, Italy was 
freed almost entirely from the domina- 
tion of foreigners. We say almost en- 
tirely because two parts of Italy belon 
still to Austria, namely, southern Tyro 
and Istria with Trieste; two beautiful 
countries which possess more than a 
million inhabitants. 

It will be noticed that nothing is 
said about Savoy, which belonged to 
the reigning house of Italy from the 
twelfth century, but has been in the 
possession of France since 1860. Nor 
would the dutiful pupil get any sus- 
picion that most of the two “parts 
of Italy” mentioned have belonged to 
the House of Hapsburg pretty con- 
tinuously for some five hundred 
years. The Hapsburgs got the Tyrol 
in 1363 thru the bequest of Wide 
Mouthed Meg, the richest, ugliest 
and most licentious princess of her 
time. And Trieste was offered to 
Archduke Leopold of Austria in 1382 
by its citizens. The Trentino under 
its Prince Bishop became a fief of 
the Empire in 1027. 

But the custom of playing fast and 
loose with history is so common that 
we need not stop to consider it. The 
question of historic claims, which 
usually receives most attention in de- 
termining the rightful ownership of 
territory, is actually entitled to the 
least. An ancient map is no better 
than a modern one. Every European 
nationality can point with pride to 
some time in the past when it held 
sway over the lands of its neighbors 
and in any rational settlement of 
boundary lines the first thing that 
ought to be done would be to slam 
shut the history book. Then the own- 
ership of the disputed territory could 
be determined by reference to the 
interests, first, of its inhabitants, 
present and prospective; second, of 
its neighbors; and third, of the rest 
of the world. 

But such sensible procedure is far 


to seek and for the present claims are 
based largely on parchment and tradi- 
tion. The ardent Italian Irredentist 
appears to believe that his Rome has 
a right to all the lands over which 
ancient Rome held sway. This was, 
in fact, one of the popular arguments 
brought forward three years ago in 
defense of the Italian conquest of 
Tripoli and it is now adduced in sup- 
port of Italy’s claim to the Dalma- 
tian and Albanian coast. Here there 
are indeed remnants of a Latin race, 
but impartial -antiquarians dispute 
the Italian assumption that they 
were Venetian colonies. However that 
may be, the Albanian ports of Av- 
lona and Durazzo are now held by 
Italian warships and Italy is demand- 
ing of Austria a chain of ports and 
islands extending all the way along 
the eastern coast from Albania to the 
Gulf of Trieste, which will give her 


‘the command of the whole Adriatic. 


If these ambitions of Italy were 
fully satisfied it would mean that 
Austria, Hungary and all the Balkan 
states except Greece would be vir- 
tually barred from the Adriatic Sea. 
Germany would then be bottled up 
as Russia has been by being shut 
off from southern seas by hostile 
territory. 

Trieste is the seaport of Austria. 
Fiume is the seaport of Hungary. 
Pola is the Austro-Hungarian naval 
base. These three are now demanded 
by Italy under threat of war. On 
racial grounds there is much to be 
said in favor of the Italian claim. 
The population is largely Italian; at 
least half in the case of Fiume and 
Pola and about four-fifths in the case 
of Trieste. Like all the Italians of the 
Coastland they are devotedly at- 
tached to their language, religion and 
customs, which they have striven for 
centuries to preserve against the con- 
stantly increasing Slavonic pressure 
from the hinterland. 

For while the city people on the 
eastern Adriatic coast are mostly Ital- 
ians the country people are mostly 
Croats or Slovenes and the Govern- 
ment has favored the Slavs in order 
to root out the Italian influence. The 
districts were so gerrymandered as 
to secure a Slavic majority wherever 
possible and then Croatian or Slo- 
venian took the place of Italian in 
the schools and courts. It made the 
Italians furious that their children 
should be cut off from the rich her- 
itage of *talian culture and forced to 
learn a language which had no litera- 
ture. Some thirty years ago when the 
question of recognizing Slovene as 
the language of the province of Car- 
niola, Count Auersperg entered the 
Diet carrying under one arm a bun- 
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dle of books which he presented as 
containing the entire body of Slav- 
enian literature. Nevertheless the bill 
passed. As in Alsace and Poland the 
attempt to eradicate the language de- 
generated irito petty persecution and 
obstinate resistance. Every case of 
injury was echoed thruout Italy, 
magnified and multiplied in the pro- 
cess, and served to swell the ranks of 
the party whose slogan was “Italia 
Irredenta.” The fact that the “Un- 
redeemed Italy” of Istria was enjoy- 
ing greater prosperity than at any 
former period of its twelve hundred 
years of history and that this was 
due to its serving as the soie gate- 
way to Austria-Hungary did not rec- 
oncile the Italians on either side of 
the Adriatic to being separated by 
the sea. The question of what should 
in equity to all become of the Kiisten- 
land and the Dalmatian islands would 
be a difficult one to solve even if ap- 
proached in the spirit of good will 
and unselfishness by both parties. But 
under existing circumstances there is 
little hope for a solution that will be 
either just or satisfactory. The fate 
of the country is to be decided by 
war or bargaining with little regard 
to the desires of its mixt population. 

The case of the other territory 
demanded by Italy is not so difficult. 
Here the Italian claim is clearer and 
could be granted without involving 
any fatal consequenves to Austria. 
The Tyrol sticks its tongue down into 
Italian territory in most offensive 
fashion and fairly tempts the cutting 
off. It would be a real “rectification 
of the frontier” to draw the bound- 
ary line across it, probably some- 
where between what Italy demands 
and what Austria is willing to cede. 
The lower part, the Trentino, as the 
Italians call it, drains southward into 
Italy and its commercial interests lie 
in the same direction. The popula- 
tion, if we exclude Austrian garri- 
sons and government officials, is al- 
most solidly Italian. It has suffered 
by the unification of Italy, for it has 
shared neither in the recent pros- 
perity of the kingdom from which 
it is separated or of the empire with 
which it is incorporated. Austrian 
rule has been oppressive and unintel- 
ligent and the people are sullen and 
disloyal. It is a country of peasants 
and mountaineers, a-very different 
type from the Italians of the Istrian 
cities. The most profitable outlook for 
the Trentino would be the tourist in- 
dustry, but this has been neglected 
by the people and discouraged by the 
officials. At Trent was held from 1545 
to 1563 the ecumenical council which 
set the standards of Catholic faith 
and anathematized the heretics. 
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“When the snow melts on the 
mountain tops then the conquest of 
the Trentino will begin” is the say- 
ing with which the Italian Irredent- 
ists have been holding in check their 
eagerness to enter upon the war. Now 
the snow is melting and the Italian 
army is mobilized, but they will not 
have an easy task before them in 
spite of Austria’s exhaustion and 
preoccupation on her other frontiers. 
In 1866 the Italians invaded the 
Trentino in codéperation with the 
Prussians, who were simultaneously 
attacking Austria from the north. 
But in the battle of Custozza the 
army of Victor Emmanuel was de- 
feated by the Austrians. The Prus- 
sians, on the contrary, succeeded and 
as a result of their victory at K6n- 
iggratz first Austria and later Italy 
were brought into the alliance with 
Prussia which has lasted to the 
present. During all this time the Ital- 
ian Government has out of defer- 
ence to Austrian sensibilities been 


compelled to repress all overt mani- 
festations of the Irredentist move- 
ment, but now freed from the bonds 
of the Triple Alliance it need no 
longer set itself in opposition to the 
popular demand for the rescue of 
“Unredeemed Italy” from the Aus- 
trian yoke. 

Bismarck foresaw the change in 
Italy’s attitude which has now taken 
place, for in 1888 he said: 


In case of a _ reconciliation with 
France, Italy might resume her Irre- 
dentist policy and renew her claims on 
Austrian territory. 


Curiously enough Italy’s desire for 
expansion in Africa was the reason 
why Italy became a member of the 
Triple Alliance and why she left it. 
It was Bismarck who made Italy the 
enemy of France by consenting to the 
French conquest of Tunis in 1881. It 
was Sir Edward Grey, probably as 
great a diplomatist as Bismarck ever 
was, who alienated Italy from Ger- 
many by consenting to the Italian 


conquest of Tripoli. The partition of 
northern Africa by mutual agree- 
ment between Great Britain, France 
and Italy in spite of the protests and 
threats of Germany nearly precipi- 
tated the war in 1911. But none of 
the European powers was ready for 
it then, so it was postponed. During 
the Tripolitan war Italy took pains 
to draw her troops from the south- 
ern and eastern parts of the country 
so as not to weaken the defenses on 
the Austrian frontier. Austria began 
to build dreadnoughts in preparation 
for the coming struggle for the 
Adriatic. Then a new complication 
came in, for the Balkan wars doubled 
the power of Serbia and aroused her 
ambitions to take not only Bosnia 
and Herzegovina from .Austria but 
also Fiume and the Croatian and 
Dalmatian coast and islands, which 
Italy also covets, So we have the 
curious situation that Italy proposes 
to fight on the side of Serbia for ter- 
ritory they both plan to annex. 
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ITALIA IRREDENTA 


The shaded part of the above map shows the territory which Italy demands of Austria under threat of war. It includes South Tyrol or the Trentino, 


Istria and the Kiisten land, the seaport of “iume and the chain of islands exténding do 
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tian coast to Montenegro. The Emperor Francis 
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Joseph refuses to make any concessions except the valley immediately north of Lake di Garda, but not including Trent 
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WILL SIGNOR SALANDRA BE A WAR PREMIER? 


ANTONIO SALANDRA BECAME HEAD OF THE ITALIAN MINISTRY ABOUT A YEAR AGO, HOLDING THE PORTFOLIO OF THE INTERIOR. HE HAD PREVIOUSLY SERVED 
TWICE AS UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE TREASURY AND ONCE AS MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITY IN TURKEY 


SMYRNA, THE CHIEF SEAPORT OF ASIA MINOR, HAS BEEN UNDER BOMBARDMENT BY THE BRITISH FLEET FOR SEVERAL WEEKS. THIS VIEW IS TAKEN FROM 
MOUNT PAGOS, THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT GREEK CITY, RENOWNED OF OLD FOR ITS BEAUTY AND WEALTH, AND CONTENDING WITH SIX OTHER -CITIES FOR THE 
HONOR OF BEING HOMER’S BIRTHPLACE 








LIVING ON THE BUDGET PLAN 


BY HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


OST men and women have a 

fixed income upon which to 

live. In many cases this can- 
not be increased by any amount of 
effort, because the margin of pro- 
ductiveness has been reached. The 
theory is that there is no limit to 
what a man can do. The condition 
which confronts most of us is that 
there is a fixed limit to the money 
we can earn, but no end to the in- 


. treasing cost of living. 


There has always been good reason 
for «the actual study of household 
expenditures, but the present eco- 
nomic pressure forces the need of 
this upon our attention to an ex- 
treme degree. No woman has any 
right, in these days and months of 
war, to avoid the realization of her 
personal responsibility toward the 
prosperity of this country, as well as 
that of the dependence of her family 
upon her knowledge of values. 

Prosperity can be increased only 
in one of three ways: by producing 
more efficiently, choosing more wise- 
ly, consuming more intelligently, All 
of these methods must now be used, 
but of the three the most necessary 
and effective is consuming more in- 
telligently. Consumption means use. 
The happiness, the comfort, the wel- 
fare, the fortunes of any family de- 
pend more upon how its resources 
are used or consumed than they do 
upon the amount of these. And many 
of us believe that our resources can 
not be used to the best and greatest 
advantage without,a study and use 
of the budget, a learning how to live 
on the budget plan. 


WHAT THE BUDGET IS 


A budget is but a prearranged 
scheme of expenditure with the pur- 
pose in view of getting the most out 
of one’s resources, whether these be 
money, strength or time. Its funda- 
mental basis consists of some old 
well-known rules, which have been 
pushed out of sight into a dusty cor- 
ner of our mental attic. You cannot 
spend money, time or strength on 


this thing and still have it for that 


other one, If one has just money 
enough for ordinary living expenses, 
there is not enough for the extraor- 
dinary cost of an automobile. If one 
has so many belongings it takes all 
her time to dust them, there is no 
time for hearing, seeing or doing 
lovelier things. You cannot “eat your 
cake and have it too.” 

It all sounds very commonplace. 
Perhaps it is, but it is not common- 
place to live on the budget plan. Too 
few people do it. Even being efficient 
is not remarkably commonplace yet, 
im spite of all the talking about it. 


A budget is a plan. Efficient living, 
doing, working, is the result of the 
carrying out of a good plan. And it 
does not matter in the least whether 
it is a country, state, city, family or 
individual, the plan is the thing; 
some prearranged scheme of expendi- 
ture from which the best and happi- 
est results may be secured. 


BEG§N THIS WAY 


To frame a budget means to take 
your pencil in hand and first put 
down your definite yearly or monthly 
income. Let us say, for the sake of 
illustration, that you are earning 
$200 a month or $2400 a year, the 
average good income of thousands of 
families of wage-earners all over the 
United States. Let us further say 
that you have been receiving this in- 
come for the last few years, but un- 
til today have omitted to ask the 
searching question, “What will this 
income buy?” 

You have cheerfully or reluctantly 
handed over the money required by 
your wife for the food and clothing 
of your growing family. You have 
made an honest endeavor to save. 
You have preached economy and 
scolded at the cost of living. If you 
squarely face the situation, you will 
probably acknowledge that you have 
never really ascertained what $200 a 
month will buy. 

Your income must first buy shelter 

—some kind of a place in which to 
live. Then it must buy food, cloth- 
ing and those’ items which make up 
operating expenses—the lighting, 
heating, laundry and so forth. It 
must pay ‘carfare and water rent, 
doctor’s bills and the dentist’s, buy 
newspapers and magazines, take you 
on ®acations or picnics, give you a 
seat in church, or at the theater, or 
the ball game. This sum must pro- 
vide for every need and want you and 
your family have developed in the 
years of your well-planned or 
thoughtless life. And the strangest 
thing is that it mainly depends upon 
you and your wife how many of these 
things it will get. 
\ If you have lived in the tradition- 
ary way, as fast as your income grew 
your wants grew with it. When you 
earned $75 a month you lived in a 
simple way, in a simple little house 
or flat, but when you began to earn 
$125 a month you moved. The old 
house, the old ways, were discarded, 
and your prosperity did not increase 
with increased pay because you at 
once changed your standard of liv- 
ing. You had, or made, no real plan 
of life. 

The question is, how may we get 
life out of mere living? The difficulty 


is that it involves thought; some use 
of arithmetic, and the doing of that 
avoided thing, the keeping of house- 
hold accounts. Above all else, it re- 
quires a virtue that is quite out of 
style in this century, one that has 
laid the bed rock of many a man’s 
prosperity, namely, self-restraint. 

Isn’t it foolish to talk about self- 
restraint when a man’s $200 a month 
income will just suffice to get a poor 
house, sufficient food for a flock of 
lusty youngsters, some clothes on 
their backs and the hundreds of 
shoes they seem to require, with 
nothing left for that rainy day when 
measles or the whooping-cough ar- 
rives? Nevertheless, we repeat, self- 
restraint and self-control are the 
foundation of that success which is 
measured by material prosperity, and 
those who have steadily raised their 
standards of living have done so be- 
cause they have exercised these 
traits. y 


THE BIG THING 


We may, however, urge no person 
to practise these virtues until we 
give him a good reason for doing so. 
Into the lives of each family must be 
brought a Big Thing. Because there 
are so many Big Things of so many 
different kinds, students of the 
budget have named thié division 
“higher life,” a comprehensive, inde- 
terminate term under which are 
‘grouped some evil as well as many 
good and beautiful things. For this 
higher life the other divisions of the 
budget exist. Rent or shelter, repre- 
sented by actual payment of rent, or 
the money paid in taxes and repairs; 
the amount required for.operating or 
running the house, food and clothes 
are primary needs. They may be am- 
plified and extended, augmented and 
increased, but the money paid out 
for each of these may be easily 
grouped and accounted for. It is not 
so easy to plan for the division which 
is the real purpose of life. 

Into “higher life’ must come the 
doctor’s and the dentist’s bills; the 
pew rent, life insurance, all savings, 
all pleasures, money spent for educa- 
tion, books, magazines, music, lec- 
tures, the “movies,” a trip to Coney 
Island, any seeming needs, or real 
wants, outside of the divisions al- 
ready made. 


A SPECIMEN FAMILY 


Suppose we grant that Mr. and 
Mrs. Livewell have a family of three 
children and the $200 income. That 
they reside where a sum of $600, or 
$50 a month, must be spent for ade- 
quate housing facilities for this fam- 
ily. This is twenty-five per cent of 
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32400, the yearly income. Let us 
agree that Mrs. Livewell, not being a 
trained housekeeper nor a good 
mathematician, altho considered. a 
good wife and mother, cannot run 
that house for less than $40 a month, 
or $480 a year, twenty per cent of 
the income; nor buy the food with 
less than $728 a year, $2 a day, a lit- 
tle over thirty per cent of the total 
income, $2400. 

This means that over seventy-five 
per cent, or $1800 of the $2400, has 
been used in the first three divisions, 
leaving but $600 for clothes and 
higher life. How much higher life 
can there be after clothes for five 
people have been purchased out of 
$600? Perhaps this has never been 
put to Mr. and Mrs. Livewell in just 
this way before and ‘consequently 
they have not seen where their trou- 
ble lies. 

The percentages of the income 
which may properly be used for the 
various divisions of the budget differ 
in nearly every place. The budget is 
a very individual affair, naturally 
modified and affected by the condi- 
tions and circumstances surrounding 
each case, Yet there are certain guid- 
ing principles which should help in 
adjustment. In each case the plan 
probably will be revised and refor- 
mulated many times before the 
wisest and best basis of division is 
established. The grouping given here 
of rent, operating expenses, food, 
clothes and higher life is about the 
simplest division which can be made, 
needing explanation in some details, 
but capable of such subdivision and 
rearrangement as seems best for the 
particular family. 


CROWDING THE BIG THING 


One thing, however, is almost in- 
variably true. Any extravagance in 
one or more of the first four divi- 
sions is usually subtracted 


children can live comfortably as fol- 
lows: 

Rent, 174% or $420; operating ex- 
penses, 10% or $240; food, 25% or 
$600; clothes, 17% or $408 = $1668, or 
6944% of $2400, leaving 30%, or $732 
for higher life. 

This means $35 a month for rent; 
$20 a month for heat, light, soap, 
starch, matches, etc.; fifty dollars a 
month for food, and a possible pro- 
portionate expenditure for clothes, 
of $75 for the father, $150 for the 
mother, $75, $50 and $63 for each 
child. Under many circumstances, 
this could easily be reduced and the 
margin applied to operating ex- 
penses. But suppose we leave it and 
claim this can be done with ease in 
the city mentioned. Then something 
happens and the family, accustomed 
to a measure of comfort, having lived 
in a decent house in a good street, 
move to Chicago. 

For the standard of living to 
which they are accustomed, the sur- 
roundings in which they feel the 
children must be reared, they find 
they must now pay $50 a month rent. 
Readjustment of the entire budget 
follows, They find that, as against 
seventeen and a half per cent, or 
$420, they must pay twenty-five per 
cent, or $600, for rent. This necessi- 
tates, in’ place of ten per cent, or 
$240, fifteen per cent, or $360, for 
operating expenses. Food remains 
twenty-five per cent, or $600. 

But these three items bring up the 
cost of living to $1560, leaving but 
$840 for clothes and higher life. If 
this family are the traditionary kind 
they will continue paying the $408 
for clothes, or even adding to this in 
their new environment, and take this 
amount from the $722 they have been 
using for education, enjoyment and 
savings. Using the $408, they lave 
left but $332. and this quickly goes 


for insurance, newspapers, maga- 
zines and incidentals, leaving them 
nothing at the end of the year. They 
have begun to be poor on the income 
upon which they were once well-to- 
do. And the all too common custom 
of the day is to begin to abuse the 
Government, the party in power, the 
tariff or tinkering with it, the trusts 
or investigating them, the rich capi- 
talist or the poor immigrant. Any- 
thing, everything, is to blame but 
one’s self, when as a matter of sane 
and undisputed fact the blame lies 
almost wholly with ourselves and our 
mistaken ways of living. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO DO IT 


Let us grant that Mr. and Mrs. 
Livewell for proper, sanitary and ed- 
ucational reasons must pay the in- 
crease from $35 to $50 a month fent, 
and find $360 a year a necessity to 
run that rent adequately and proper- 
ly. Yet in place of permitting pov- 
erty and trouble to enter the door, 
they sit down together and look the 
future squarely in the face, realizing 
that the Big Thing for them must be 
the education, the proper upbringing 
of their three children. The decision 
is reached that twenty-five per cent 
or $600, must be kept for “higher 
life.” So that with twenty-five per 
cent for rent and fifteen per cent for 
operating expenses, sixty-five per . 
cent is used, leaving thirty-five per 
cent, or $840, for food and clothes. 
What will it cost properly to feed 
and clothe five people, two adults and 
three small children, in Chicago? 
What will $840 buy? This is the 
problem, and it cannot be properly 
solved without learning and usin 
its factors, 

If Mrs. Livewell knows how, she 
will say to herself, “Twenty cents per 
day per person should purchase an 
adequate amount of nourishing food, 
provided I learn how to 
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tended effect, then the budget is the 
fundamental to efficient living. 
Adjustment of the budget is in- 
variably made with reference to the 
Big Thing. Countless people find just 
buying enough food and clothes and 
shelter to keep body and soul to- 
gether all there is in life. Others es- 
tablish wrong ideals because of a 
method of living for which a most 
expressive phrase was coined—‘“Keep- 
ing up with Lizzie.” We know that two 
things persistently confront the ma- 
jority of people, first, the minimum 
wage or income a man can probably 
earn. This is not fixed by ideals or 
needs and wants, by aspirations or 


even education alone. It is limited by 
the economic laws of supply and de- 
mand; by one’s physical or mental 
ability to produce, on the one side, 
and the opportunity presented to sell 
brain or brawn on the other. There 
are thousands of families whose in- 
come never can be more, and it is 
this fact which so presses upon us 
the extreme need of knowing how to 
use that income so that it may yield 
the utmost return in every line. 
The second is that there is an ex- 
penditure required for the mainte- 
nance of life below which a man 
cannot go, This may not seem to af- 
fect the one whose monthly salary is 


$200, but it does if his family so 
squanders that amount that debt and 
consequent disaster stare him in the 
face. 

It is all important to study the 
budget because it is the only safe and 
sure means of adjusting income and 
outgo so as to keep the family’s 
finances on a solvent basis. You may 
argue that you know what you have 
and never exceed it. But the point is 
not there. To merely live within one’s 
means is not to get the most out of 
those means, and to get the most one 
must make and keep to a plan, a 
budget plan, of life. 

Watertown, New York 
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BY GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


Above the grave where Bismarck sleeps 

The ravens screeched with strange alarms. 
The Saxon Forest in its deeps 

Shook with the distant clash of arms. 


The Iron Chancellor stirred. “’Tis war! 
Give me my sword to lay them low 
Who touch my work. Unbar the door 
I passed an hundred years ago.” 


The angel guardian of the tomb 
Spake of the law that binds all clay, 
That neither rose nor oak may bloom 
Betwixt the night and judgment day. 


“For no man twice may pass this gate,” 
He said. But Bismarck flashed his eyes: 
“Nay, at the trumpet call of fate, 
Like Barbarossa, I shall rise. 


“In sight of all God’s Seraphim 

T’ll place helmet on my brow,: 
For fear but Him, 
with us now.” 






The dead man‘Stood up in his might, 
The startled angel said no word. 

Thru endless spheres of day and night 
God in his Seventh Heaven heard. 


And answered thus: “Shall man forget 
My laws? They were not lightly made, - 
Nor writ for thee to break. And yet 
I love thee. Thou art not afraid. 


“Bismarck, from now till morrow’s sun 
Walk as a wraith amid the strife, 

And if thou find thy work undone 
Come back, and I shall give thee—life.” 


With stern salute the specter strode 
Out of the dark into the dawn. 
From Hamburg to the Caspian road 

He saw a wall of iron drawn. 


He saw young men go forth to die 
Singing the martial songs of yore. 
Boldly athwart the Flemish sky 
He saw the German airmen soar. 


A thousand spears in battle line 

Had pierced the wayward heart of France, 
But still above the German Rhine 

The Walkyrs held their august dance. 


He saw the sliding submarine 

Wrest the green trident from the hold 
Of her whose craven tradesmen lean 

On yellow men and yellow gold. 


In labyrinths of blood and sand 

He watched ten Russian legions drown. 
Unseen he shook the doughty hand 

Of Hindenburg near Warsaw town. 


The living felt his presence when 
Paternal, blessing, he drew nigh, 

And all the dead and dying men 
Saluted him as he passed by. 


But he rode back in silent thought, 
And from his great heart burst a sigh 
Of thanks. “The Master Craftsman wrought 
This mighty edifice, not I. 


“No hostile hoof shall ever fall 
Upon my country’s sacred sod; 
Tho seven whirlwinds lash its wall, 
It stands erect, a rock of God. 


“T shall return unto my bed, 
Nor ask of life a second lease. 
My spirit lives, tho I be dead, 
My aching bones may rest in peace.” 


Up to his chin he drew the shroud, 
To wait God’s judgment patiently, 

While high above a blood-red cloud 
Two eagles screamed of victory. 
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FISHERMEN AND STATESMEN 


THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 
BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 
ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 








HE image of a cod which dec- 
i orates the capitol of Massa- 


chusetts is a symbol of much 


meaning. Like the “wool-sack” in. 


the British House of Lords it stands 
for a great industry and the pros- 
perity of thousands of people. When 
the British first stuffed a cushion 
with wool for the seat of the Lord 
Chancellor, England was not as now 
a nation chiefly concerned with man- 
‘ufacture but the greatest sheep- 
raising country in Europe; and 
when Massachusetts honored the cod, 
New England did not have a pop- 
ulation of factory workers but of 
farmers and fishers. Yet the cod may 
still feel at home in a legislature, for 
the proper adjustment of fishing 
rights has been for over a hundred 
years and even now continues to be 
one of the most difficult and impor- 
tant questions for our diplomacy. 
At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, Americans were given the most 
liberal rights of fishing off the coast 
of British North America. They 
were allowed to take fish equally with 
British seamen on the banks of New- 
foundland, in the Gulf of Saint Law- 
rence “and also on the coasts, bays 
and creeks of all other of his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s dominions in Amer- 
ica,” besides the right to dry and 
cure fish on the shore of any unset- 
tled part of Nova Scotia, Labrador 
or the Magdalen Islands. But the 
War of 1812 brought a great change. 
The British insisted that the war 
had ended the fisheries agreement 
as ordinary treaties of that sort are 
ended by a war between the nations 
making them; the Americans insist- 
ed that the right of their fishermen 
to frequent the British-American 
coasts was a permanent grant like 
the independence of the colonies 
which England had granted at the 
same time. The diplomats who 
framed the Treaty of Ghent at the 
close of the war could come to no 
agreement on this point and so the 
treaty was drawn up without any 
mention of the question and an en- 
tirely new agreement was made in 
1818. By this agreement the Ameri- 
cans were restricted to certain defi- 
nite regions, and outside of these 
they had to stay at least three miles 
from the coast to fish and they could 
462 


not come to shore at all except for 
shelter from a storm or to make re- 
pairs or to get wood or water. 

But this “settlement” settled very 
little. The American and the Cana- 
dian fishers could not even agree 
what the “three marine miles” from 
the coast meant. Did it mean that 
Americans could fish inside a bay 
which was more than six miles wide 
or should the coast line be drawn 
from headland to headland of the 
bay and the three miles measured 
from that line? The situation was so 
unsatisfactory, especially for the 
Americans, that another treaty was 
made in 1854 by which the American 
fishermen did not have to keep three 
miles from shore but could go any- 
where in British waters except up 
the rivers. In return.all British fish- 
ers were allowed to fish off the Amer- 
ican coast as far south as the thirty- 
sixth degree of latitude. Even under 
the new agreement it was sometimes 
hard to tell just where our fishermen 
were allowed to fish, for along the 
coast of Prince Edward Island and 
elsewhere in British America there 

















George Grantham Bain 


THE PREMIER OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


Sir Edward Morris, who came to New York this 
winter to make final adjustment of some of the 
fishing rights which had been under dispute 
since the award at The Hague in 1910. He said, 
while here, ‘“There never has been a better feel- 
ing toward American fishermen than at present. 
We have not had a case against an American 
fisherman in six years” 


were inlets of salt water which could 
be called either “rivers” or “sea 
creeks,” according to whether they 
were judged by their shape or by 
their lack of fresh water. An umpire 
was selected to decide a number of 
these doubtful cases. After 1866 the 
treaty came to an end and so all the 
old disputes about the agreement of 
1818 came to life again. Another 
treaty was made in 1871, but by this 
the Americans had not only to per- 
mit British fishing off part of their 
coasts and to admit fish and fish-oil 
free of duty from Canada (Canada 
agreeing to ask no duties on our 
fish), but to pay a large sum of 
money to boot. A commission of 
three members met at Halifax to 
decide whether the United States 
gained more than the British by the 
treaty of 1871 and, if so, how much 
the United States should pay to make © 
the bargain an equal one for both 
parties. Finally it was decided that 
the United States should pay a sum 
of five and a half million dollars. 
This treaty, too, came to an end, but 
various arrangements and agree- 
ments have been made from time to 
time to extend the privileges grant- 
ed under the law of 1818 which is 
still the basis of our fishing rights 
in British America. 

The question of fishing rights 
could not be wholly settled by treaty. 
Every Canadian vince has the 
right to regulate affairs for it- 
self and this enaBled the Canadians 
to add as many restrictions on 
American fishing as possible with- 
out breaking the treaty. Hours and 
seasons for fishing were declared. 
American ships were forbidden to 
hire foreign crews, harbor dues were 
charged and severe penalties were 
laid upon American fishers who 
came ashore to buy bait or supplies. 
A number of these questions were 
brought to The Hague Court of Ar- 
bitration in 1910. The judges who 
determined these points at issue in- 
cluded an Austrian, a Dutchman, an 
American, a Canadian and a South 
American. The South American was 
Drago of Argentina, famous for his 
protest against the right of any na- 
tion to use arms to collect debts. The 
decision was that the local Canadian 
authorities could adopt any measures 
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From McFarland’s History of the New England Fisheries (University of Pennsylvania) 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC FISHING GROUNDS 
By the terms of the treaty of 1818 Americans had the right to take fish of every kind on the 
coasts marked with a heavy dotted line. They had also the right to dry and cure fish in the 
unsettled bays, harbors and creeks along the coasts marked with crosses 


of regulation which applied equally 
to their own citizens, but could not 
discriminate against Americans or 
charge them special harbor dues or 
make them pay for coming to shore 
in case of necessity unless they 
stayed over two days. The fishing re- 
gions were more exactly defined and 
the British doctrine that the “coast 
line” should include bays within it 
was confirmed. Unless a bay was 
more than ten miles wide at its 
mouth, Americans could not fish 
within it without special permission, 
nor within three miles of the mouth. 

In the early days of our republic 
it was always the Atlantic States, 
and chiefly the New England States. 
which insisted upon the rights and 
privileges of American fishermen: 
the West was quite indifferent. With 
the gaining of the Oregon country a 
new field of fisheries was opened to 
us on the Pacific, and, with the pur- 
chase of Alaska in 1867, the ques- 
tion of sealing became as compli- 
cated and perhaps as important as 
any or all of our Eastern fishing 
rights. When Russia owned Alaska 
the Government declared a monopoly 
of all the fur-seal industry for a 
hundred miles from land. Both the 
United States and Great Britain 
protested and so Russia modified the 
rule to permit a certain amount of 
seal hunting by men of these two 
nations as well. When we bought 
Alaska we acquired a large part of 
the industry. Seals had already been 
killed off so recklessly that it was 
feared that this useful animal might 


become very rare if something were 
not done to check the slaughter. Con- 
gress, therefore, past laws fixing a 
close season when no seals might be 
killed and restricted .the number 
which might be killed in a year. 
Canadian vessels which entered Ber- 
ing Sea to kill seals were seized by 
United States authorities. The Brit- 
ish protested that no ship which was 
more than three miles from land 
could infringe on any right that 
Americans had from owning the 
land, that Bering Sea was part of 
the general Pacific Ocean and that 
the United States had no right to act 
as policeman on the high seas. The 
United States claimed in return that 
Bering Sea was a closed sea under 
Russian rule and that America was 
entitled to all the powers which Rus- 
sia had once enjoyed. Besides this, 
the Americans appealed to the gen- 
eral interests of humanity for the 
right to prevent unauthorized seal 
catching. Mr. Bayard, then Secretary 
of State, estimated that over 130,- 
000 seals were taken every year 
from the Russian and American 
islands in Bering Sea, or two- 
thirds of all the seals killed over 
the whole earth, and he appealed to 
all the nations interested in the seal- 
ing industry to keep Bering Sea 
closed as the one great breeding 
ground of a very important animal. 
Both nations had so much and, on 


the whole, such favorable experience 
of arbitration that they were ready 
to turn the whole question of Amer- 
ica’s right to police Bering Sea over 


to a board of arbitration. Two men 
were named by the United States, 
two by Great Britain and one each 
by the President of France, the King 
of Italy and the King of Sweden and 
Norway. 

Much of the argument on the fur- 
seal killing seems rather amusing. 
The fate of a great industry and the 
very existence of a species were, or 
seemed to be, at stake, and yet the 
question was argued in terms of 
whether a seal ought to be defined 
as a “wild animal” or a “domes- 
tic animal.” The British urged that 
no wild animal could be treated 
as specially valuable “property” and 
that seals were certainly not domes- 
ticated animals. The Americans 
urged in reply that an animal so 
tame and useful as the seal could not 
be called “wild” even if it were not 
attached the year round to a par- 
ticular master as his property but 
went at random in the seas. The ac- 
tual points at issue were decided fa- 
vorably toward Great Britain when 
the decision was finally rendered in 
1893, but something was done to pro- 
tect the seals for the future. Fur 
seals were not to be killed within 
sixty miles of the Pribylov Islands, 
Bering Sea was to have a closed sea- 
son and some methods of killing seals 
were forbidden as too destructive. 
Indian natives were allowed to take 
what seals they needed for their own 
necessities. The United States paid 
damages for the ships it had seized 
outside the three mile limit. 

It is hard to realize that such is- 
sues as fishing and sealing rights 
are as apt to strain international re- 
lations to the breaking point as ques- 
tions of boundaries and alliances. 
But the other questions we consider 
have received definite settlement at 
some definite time, while the fisheries 
question is as old as our nation and 
may recur at any time in the future. 
Even this brief account has given 
some instances of how out of every 
treaty on the matter arise fresh 
doubts as to its exact meaning and 
application which need for their set- 
tlement not only good statesmanship 
but unfailing good will. 
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THE MESSAGE OF LORD BRYCE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 








! HERE is no man in England whose voice 
i the people of this country regard with higher 
respect and confidence than that of the late 
British Ambassador, Lord Bryce. At a Washington- 
Lincoln dinner given by American women in Lon- 
don, Mr. Harry Brittain, chairman of the Over- 
Seas Committee of the Anglo-American Peace Cen- 
tenary, read the following message from Lord Bryce 
to the American people: 
The celebration of the Centenary of Peace between 
Britain and the United States has been like a ray of 


sunlight across a landscape of gloom and storm. In 
the midst of the calamities 


and both America and England have by their resort to 
this method set many examples and given many proofs 
of their belief in its value. 

I earnestly trust that your association may do much 
to extend and strengthen the power of this beneficent 
principle. Let me wish it all success; and let us all 
hope that the increasing influence of American opinion 
may be more and more exerted for the promotion of 
peace and good will thruout the world. 


And in the London Daily Chronicle of February 
29 there is an article by Lord Bryce, from which we 
quote as follows: 


I doubt whether we in England have yet fully real- 
_ ized either the magnitude 





of a war of unprecedented 
range and suffering, it is a 
consolation to remember 
that our two nations, be- 
tween whom many contro- 
versies arose during the 
last hundred years, settled 
all those controversies ami- 
cably, and that every suc- 
cessive settlement made 
peace and good will more 
certain for the future. 

May I add that I hope 
that the American friends 
whom you are to address 
will let their friends in 
America understand that 
we in England comprehend 
the difficulty and delicacy 
of the position in which the 
Government of a_ neutral 
power finds itself, and that 
we don’t complain of its 
calling attention to ques- 
tions of international law, 
such as always have been 
raised during maritime war. 
We have the fullest confi- 
dence in the sense of jus- 
tice and in the pacific spirit 
of the American people, and 
feel sure that any questions 
that may have to be dis- 
cussed will be adjusted by 
mutual good will. 

We appreciate the hearty 
sympathy which the vast 
majority of the American 





of the service which the 
United States Government 
and its representatives 
abroad have rendered in 
protection of British sub- 
jects in the belligerent 
countries or the noble spirit 
that has animated them in 
that service. 

Their embassies and lega- 
tions have become enormous 
business. offices, manned 
mainly by voluntary work- 
ers. The looking after our 
prisoners of war in Ger- 
many alone has become a 
gigantic task. 

We have officially exprest 
our thanks for what has 
been done by the ambassa- 
dors in Berlin and Con- 
stantinople as well as for 
the splendid work of Mr. 
Herrick in Paris for our 
nationals at the outbreak 
of the war. Ever since that 
moment the Berlin Embas- 
sy and the Brussels Lega- 
tion have been hard at 
work, and Mr. Morgenthau 
in Turkey has shown zeal 
and friendliness in helping 
British subjects and other 
Christians there, for which 
we owe him the warmest 
gratitude. 

Immense labor has been 
thrown on the American 








people, who have always 
loved freedom, are giving to 
the cause which they he- 
lieve to be the cause of 
freedom and _ international 
right, the cause we are 
championing at the cost of 
our best blood. 


Another letter from Lord Bryce to President 
Charles H. Thwing of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity contains these internationally patriotic words: 


At such a time as this, it is specially cheering to the 
friends of peace on this distracted continent to hear of 
such an association as that over which you preside. 
The awful calamity of a world-wide war, in which more 
than half of the human race are involved, compels us 
to study more earnestly than ever before the means by 
which war may be averted. Chief among these means 
are two. One is the maintenance of the faith of treaties 
as the guarantee of safety to small nations. For those 
things—the faith of treaties and the rights of unhappy 
Belgium, England is now fighting, and it is the justice 
of that cause and compassion for the sufferings of the 
innocent that have won the sympathy of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. 

The other means is the setting up of arbitration as 
the proper method for settling international disputes. 
Your nation has led the world in this worthy cause; 





Embassy here in London 
by having to carry on com- 
munications for the release 
of prisoners and the ascer- 
tainment of the condition 
of our subjects interned 
abroad. This labor was un- 
dertaken with ungrudging 
cheerfulness, and for it all the belligerents are deeply 
indebted. 

One thing more deserves to be noted: It is the won- 
derful zeal that has been shown in the efforts to relieve 
distress and suffering in Belgium, and, indeed, in every 
region where the war has caused suffering. The liber- 
ality shown by the people of the United States in their 
charitable efforts is beyond all praise... . 

As for Belgium, it is the contributions and work of 
Americans that are saving her people from starvation 
and are recalling the invaders to some slight regard 
for the elementary duties of humanity. The organiza- 
tion of the Relief Committee has been admirable and 
its zeal unwearied. Never before has so much voluntary 
work been done to relieve suffering caused in war and 
by war. No people exceeds, if indeed any people quite 
equals, the people of America in compassionate sensi- 
tiveness for suffering, and in the open-handed gener- 
osity with which they hasten to relieve it. Their love 
of liberty is equaled only by their sense of human 
brotherhood. 
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oP "Made inAmerica’ 


Publishers 


The New International Encyclopedia 
SECOND EDITION 


Editors of the | FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
Second Edition) TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


Director, Schooh.of Journalism, Columbia University 


THE IDEAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA IS 


—late in its information ; alphabeticalf in arrangement ; 

—comprehensive in number and treatment of subjects ; 

—plain and concise in its statements ; 

—fair in treatment of disputed topics ; 

—international in handling national and ‘international affairs ; 

—in short, an encyclopedia which will quickly and accu- 
rately answer every question arising in reading or in conversation. 


Such A Work Is The Second Edition of the New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia. It is made in America, but 
responds to demands made upon it in all parts of the 
world 
The Second Edition is absolutely NEW- printed 
from new type, with new subjects, enlarged and 
improved. There will be 24 volumes instead of 
21 ‘as in the first edition. 


Thus it becomes an encyclopedia giving valuable informa- 
tion on all subjects for all classes of people, at all times 
and in all places—equally valuable to the boy or girl in 
school, the student in college, the workman in his shop, 
the professional man in his technical duties, and the busi- 
ness man in his selected vocation. 

Therefore it is now presented for your consideration, not 
only because it is “made in America,” but also because 
it is most recent, comprehensive and 


OF GREATEST VALUE TO AMERICANS . 


Of the first edition the New York Evening Post and the 
Nation said: ‘Asan encyclopedia of American interests 
for American readers, it is undoubtedly the best and 
fullest in existence.” The first edition is in practically 
every public library and is recommended by librarians as 
the best. The Second Edition will fully maintain the 
high standard of the first edition. 


There will be 80,000 articles—about 30,000 more than in 


any other standard encyclopedia, due in part to the great 
number of recent topics included. 


Thin Paper: Printed on a thin paper made especially 
for the Second Edition—light, opaque, strong, that will 
not crumple. The page is of proper size for convenient ° 
handling. 
A Special Library Edition is printed on regular book 
paper and bound in library buckram as specified by 
the American Library Association. 
A Free Research Bureau is at the service of 
subscribers to the Second Edition. It may be 
consulted, without expense, for detailed in- 
formation on all encyclopedic subjects. o” 
A SPECIAL PRICE NOW S$ 
Immediate subscribers are offered a & f 
very advantageous introductory price o 
—the lowest for which this edition > / Publishers 
will be offered. As _ publication &” 4 449 Fourth Ave. 
progresses, this price must nec- / New York City 
essarily be increased. yY / 
Fill Out and Mail Coupon » if Send mé full information 
It will bring you, without 7 regarding your Second 
charge, an_ interesting Edition of the New Inter- 
book giving information Re me pan ne sage ng 
ails of special price, etc, 
of the scope of the 
work, sample pages 
of text, maps and 
illustrations, de- » 
tails of special oy 
price, payment 
plan, etc. f 
/ 


/ 


Dodd, Mead 
4 & Company 
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New Course for Reading 
Clubs and Circles 1915-16 


Four cloth-bound Chautauqua Books, all relating to one 
general plan, and a year’s subscription to The 
Independent as covering topics of the hour. 





$5 —— An American-Year Course ——— $5 





1. “Social and Economic Forces in American History.” Different writers, Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. ($1.50) 510 pages. Discreet in touching all controversial matters, each section or element being 
treated by someone sympathetic toward it. Very readable, yet scholarly and authoritative, with the 
dignity of Professor Hart’s name as a guarantee. Varied points of view will be agreeable to those who 
usually find historical reading tedious. Yet it has the coherence of a definite history, An exceptionally 
good “backbone” for all other studies of the year. : 





























2. “Changing America.” Edward A. Ross. ($1.50) 236 pages. Sprightly and stimulating in manner, dis- 
tinctly and admirably informing in matter. Exhibits facts that only a diligent, courageous, and scholarly 
worker would have arrived at, then presents a query or a mild suggestion rather than a declaration as 
to the inferences. Avoids categorical assertion of any mere theory and is therefore safer from criti- 
cism than most equally progressive books. Sure to provoke beneficial thought and to excite live dis- 
cussion among groups of persons reading together. 


3. “American Ideals in Character and Life.” Hamilton Wright Mabie. ($1.50) 330 pages. Conveys a 
great deal of wholesome reflection in Mr. Mabie’s perfectly acceptable manner. Chosen to give the 
course its literary element. Though not a formal history of American Literature, it treats much more 
largely of literature than of anything else, having chapters devoted also to art, to schools, and to uni- 
versities. A model of literary style and conventional good taste in handling the various matters involved. 
Tolerant even towards what it deprecates. If for a moment in passing it notes the “flamboyance” of 
our fellow American travelling abroad, for example, it does so with a word thrown in as to his many 
worthy traits. 


4. “The Ways of the Planets.” Martha Evans Martin. ($1.25) 266 pages. Popular astronomy. Same 
author as “The Friendly Stars,” used with so great success in the Chautauqua course of 1909-10. The 
simplicity, charm and instructiveness of the Star book will cause former readers to welcome this new 
volume with enthusiasm. 





5. So far as the war and strictly current topics are concerned, they will be found treated in the weekly 
issues of The Independent. ($3.) A subscriber to the Chautauqua Course receives The Independent 
week by week precisely as though he or she subscribed for The Independent alone. Only some half 
dozen pages of each issue, under the title, “The Story of the Week,” is required to be read. 


Separate parts of the course at prices marked in parentheses. All four books without The Independent, 
to one address, postpaid, $4. The price of the entire set of material seni to one address is, as usual, $5. 


Program Outlines, Bibliography, Helps and Hints in a 
Monthly Bulletin, “‘ The Round Table,” without extra 
charge. For Topical Outline (Year Book) free, address 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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BELGIUM AND FRANCE 


A change is coming over the spirit 
of the war literature. Books of protest, 
apology and denunciation, minute an- 
alyses of diplomatic documents and 
sweeping characterizations of national 
psychology, are fortunately on the de- 
cline and we are getting now some de- 
scriptions of actual operations, very 
much needed since almost the only news 
we have had are the meager and mis- 
leading official bulletins. 

Fighting in Flanders, by E. Alexan- 
der Powell, does not deal with strategy 
or tactics, but describes chiefly the Bel- 
gian people as the wave of invasion 
rolled over the land. His account of 
the fall of Antwerp is especially inter- 
esting, since he was a witness of Win- 
ston Churchill’s dramatic entry at the 
last moment to “save the city.” Up to 
October it was possible for the corre- 
spondents to live in Antwerp and “go 
out to the front” every day as a com- 
muter goes to his office, a strange situa- 
tion as he says: 

For one whose previous campaigning had 
been done in Persia and Mexico and North 
Africa and the Balkans, it was a novel ex- 
perience to leave a large and fashionable 
hotel after breakfast, take a run of twenty 
or thirty miles over stone-paved roads in 
a powerful and comfortable car, witness a 
battle—provided, of course, that there hap- 
pened to be a battle on that day’s list of 
events—and get back to the hotel in time 
to dress for dinner. Imagine leaving a line 
of battle, where shells were shrieking over- 
head and musketry was crackling along the 
trenches, and moaning, blood-smeared fig- 
ures who no longer moaned were sprawled 
in strange attitudes upon the ground—im- 
agine leaving such a scene, I say, and in 
an hour, or even less, finding oneself in a 
hotel where men and women in evening 
dress were dining by the light of pink- 
shaded candles, or in the marble-paved palm 
court were sipping coffee and liqueurs to 
the sound of water splashing gently in a 
fountain. 


The sending of Irvin S. Cobb to Bel- 
gium as a war correspondent was criti- 
cized on the ground that the battlefield 
was no place for a humorist. But those 
who were acquainted with Mr. Cobb’s 
work as a whole ‘new that he was more 
than a mere funny man and they are 
not surprized now to see that he has 
given in his Paths of Glory a very mov- 
ing and vivid narrative. Like all this 
group of amateur and professional war 
correspondents and unlike most war 
correspondents of the past, Mr. Cobb 
came back with an ineradicable horror 
of war in itself regardless of how it is 
conducted. Also like his associates he 
found no direct proof of any of the bru- 
talities charged against the Germans by 
the Belgians, or vice versa, but as he 
rightly says, “Belgium herself is the 
capsheaf of atrocity of the war” and 
of her misery and ruin there is no ques- 
tion. Mr. Cobb had a better chance than 
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Whitest White Sta YS 


N the nursery, living room, 
any room throughout the house, 
Luxeberry White Enamel adds a 
touch of brightness and beauty. 


Finger marks and spots never 
penetrate its snow white, durable 
washable surface. 





And forfloors use Liquid Gran- 
ite, the durable lustrous varnish, 
never harmed by water or the 
hardest sort of wear. 





You can secure further finish- 
ing facts at any time from the 
nearest Berry Brothers dealer or 
from our factory direct, as you 


prefer. 
Largest Varnish Makers 


- Established 1858 


Factories: ay ee .Walkerville,Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Are You Going to Re-Shingle? 


It is hard to improve upon good shingles both for service and 
appearance, You can make the next job last a lifetime by using 
ee 9? STAINED 
- 
REO-DIPT” sinNats 
17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 
They come in bundles ready to lay. 

They last twice as long as brush-coated shingles or natural 
wood. They are proof against dry-rot, decay, worn s and 
weather. They save time, muss and expense of staining on 
the job. We select best cedar shingles and by our special 
process preserve them in creosote and stain them any color 


desired. Best earth pigments—no aniline dyes. No wedge- 
shaped shingles—no waste. 


Write today for mt ee 
architect and 


oe “ae Architect A. N. Oviatt, Cleveland, for’Mr. A. C. Dutton, 
ected. Soft, even color tones of ‘‘CREO-DIPT"’ Shingles can be selected to 











Stardard Stained Shingle Co., 1032 Oliver St., No. Ti N.Y. harmonize with surroundings. There are over 1,500 homes in and 


| Shipments prompt. Branch factory in Chicago for West'ntrade around Cleveland where ‘“CREO-DIPT"’ Shingles have been used 
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From 2 
to 2,000,000 


Forty years ago I 
bought two cigars. 

1 was delighted with them 
—they seemed to meet my ex- 
acting requirements, heir 
rare mellowness and delicious 
flavor made me want more. I 
traced their manufacture, and 
found the exquisite leaf came 
from the mountainous Vuelta 
district in Cuba. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


Soon I began to order all 
my cigars from there. Friends 
bought with me. That reduced 
the pence. Their friends joined, 
Until now there are over 12,000 
of us buying these unusually 
fine cigars at about half what 
they would cost if we could 
~ them at stores. 

ast year we bought over 
2,000,000 cigars. Some of us 
wanted better cigars for what 
we were paying, some wanted 
good cigars at_half what they 
were paying. But whatever the 
reason, all these men unite in 
approving my discovery. None 
of us has ever found a ready- 
made cigar quite so enjoyable 
at anywhere near the price. 

The price is so low because 
we buy together in large quanti- 
ties, and have no dealer’s profit 
or salesmen’s salaries or ex- 
penses. The price is but $5.00 
per hundred, $2.60 for fifty. 
That’s about what they cost us. 

It is only fair t6 your com- 
plete enjoyment of smoking and 
to your pocketbook to try these 
private brand J. R. W. Havanas, 


FIRST FIVE FREE! 


Send me your business card 
or write me on your business 
stationery, enclosing 10c for 
packing, revenue and postage, 
and you'll be furnished with 
five free as a trial. You'll prob- 
ably want more. Send today 
for your five free cigars! 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
947 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Protect Your Head 


with hair just like your own. 
Nature demands this cover- 
irg—want of it causes colds, 
neuralgia, catarrh, etc. Why 
look or feel older when the 

world demands younger men? 
Let us make you one of our Special Un- 
detectable Wigs or Toupees (Top Piece) on 
approval. If it doesn’t match 
and fit perfectly—if it isn’t 
satisfactory in every way—we 
will promptly refund your 
money. Prices $15 to $35. 


Send for Illustrated Wig Book 
and Measurement Blank 


PARIS FASHION CO. 5 
Dept. 863. 209 S. State St., Chicago, Il! 


RHETORIC | 


“It certainly gives me great pleasure to rec- 
ommend to teachers everywhere the special merits 
of The Independent for schoolroom work. We 
use it weekly in connection with our regular 
Rhetorical work. One-third of our Rhetorical 
period time is used for Current Events. Out- 
lines of the week’s events are prepared from the 
magazine. We find the news to be concise and 
very readable. The special articles are espe- 
cially good, and the debate outlines are excellent. 
I am glad to commend it.” 


Send for free pamphlet called “THE INDE- 
PENDENT—THE NATIONAL TEXT BOOK” 
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most of the correspondents to get close 
to the fighting, for he was with the 
German army at the front, and he tells 
us many little but important things not 
mentioned in the dispatches. For in-' 
stance, the steel arrow dropt by the 
French aviators, which we pictured in 
our issue of January 18, is a more ef- 
fective weapon than has been supposed, 
according to the account of a Red Cross 
civilian: 

One dart hit a trooper on top of his 
head. It went thru. his helmet, thru his 
skull, his brain, his neck, his body, his leg 
—all the way thru him lengthwise it went. 
It came out of his leg, split open his 
horse’s flank and stuck in the hard road. 
I myself saw the man afterward. He died 
so quickly that his han@still held the bridle 
rein after he fell from the saddle. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, who was 
in charge of a British ambulance under 
the French Red Cross at Namur during 
the siege, tells of her experiences in 
Six Weeks of the War. She, like the 
rest of the world, is unable to under- 
stand why the Namur forts were taken 
so quickly and why the Belgian General 
Staff went away and left their troops 
without officers. She was passed out of 
the German lines thru the aid of our 
Minister, Brand Whitlock. 

Dr. Charles Sarolea, who was with 
Mr. Powell at the battle of Malines and 
came near being captured by the Uhl- 
ans, has presented the Belgian cause in 
a most effective way in How Belgium 
Saved Europe. Besides his experiences 
as an eye-witness of the first month of 
war he discusses the past and future 
of Belgium. He explains how Belgium 
was made a neutral state in 1831 and 
debarred from entering into any treaty 
of alliance or seeking the protection of 
any single power. He tells how the little 
Belgian army held back ten times their 
number of Germans in daily expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the French and 
British troops, which had been proin- 
ised to come to their aid but never came. 
He has a great deal to say in praise of 
British generosity and hospitality to the 
Belgian refugees but not a word about 
the American. 

Mr. Kauffman, in his volume on Bel- 
gium, In a Moment of Time, is con- 
cerned with the bread-line rather than 
with the firing-line. He makes a strong 
appeal for American financial aic for 
“the nation crucified” and will devote 
all the profits of the book to the relief 
fund. From the refugees he has gath- 
ered abundant evidence of German 
atrocities, the burning of buildings, the 
butchering of babies, the outraging of 
girls and the mutilation of men. Mr. 
Kauffman was in Antwerp during the 
siege and in Scarborough during the 
bombardment. 

From the Trenches is the only one of 
this group of books which attempts to 
deal with military movements and this 
part of the volume is of comparatively 
little value. Mr. Young had exceptional 
opportunities. He was near the French 
front on the Marne, the Aisne, the Oise 
and the Somme, and in Brussels, Lou- 
vain, Antwerp, Namur and Paris, but 
it is impossible to give in diary form 
any intelligible account of these grand 
maneuvers and what they mean, es- 





pecially under the restrictions of the 








censor. On the other hand, what he 
says of the attitude of the French and 
English soldiers, of the conduct of the 
Belgian and French people, of the ap- 
pearance of a battlefield and of the 
mechanism of the modern army, is in- 
teresting and often new to us. For in- 
stance, we had heard little about the 
looting of German shops in Paris and 
harrying of German men, women and 
children in France at the outbreak of 
the war. 

It is, as we might expect, Mr. Alt- 
sheler who gives us the first boys’ novel 
on the war. The Guns of Europe begins 
a new trilogy which should be as popu- 
lar as his Civil War and Texan Series. 
In fact it should be better, for Mr. Alt- 
sheler is too young to remember the 
Civil or Mexican wars, while he was on 
the spot when the European war broke 
out. The publishers state that “both the 
story and the illustrations are histor- 
ically accurate in every particular.” 
But this’does not prevent them from 
publishing as an illustration of a 42- 
centimeter German gun on a concrete 
base a 28-centimeter Austrian gun on 
caterpillar wheels. 

It is hard to know how to take What 
I Found Out in the House of a German 
Prince. The publishers vouch for its 
genuineness and it is told with seeming 
sincerity and ingenuousness. But there 
is no apparent reason why the “En- 
glish-American governess” should not 
sign her name, for she gives details 
enough to identify her and her “Ger- 
man prince,” if these are true. If not, 
we cannot tell how much of the rest is 
falsified. Then, too, her story reads like 
the well-made drama or the conven- 
tional historical novel. Just those char- 
acters appear that we want to see and 
they behave just as we should expect 
them to behave from reading the Brit- 
ish war literature. The Kaiser, the 
Crown Prince, Enver Bey, Bernhardi, 
Zeppelin, the Krupps, Kluck, Dernburg, 
Hindenburg, the cast is complete with 
the exception of the ghosts of Nietzsche 
and Treitschke. Even the 42-centimeter 
guns are not missing, and we learn that 
their concrete foundations at Soissons 


. Were prepared under the personal di- 


rection of General von Kluck. As for 
the war games of the children and the 
toy Zeppelins dropping bombs on Lon- 
don—well, it is lucky for our reputa- 
tion in England that the authoress 
never happened upon a group of Amer- 
ican children “licking the Britishers.” 


1Fighting in Flanders, by E, Alex- 
ander Powell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


*The Paths of Glory, by Irvin S. 
Cobb. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 


*Six Weeks at the War, by Milli- 
cent, Duchess of Sutherland. Chi- 
eago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents. 


*How Belgium Saved Europe, by 
Charles Sarolea. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1. 


5In a Moment of Time, by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. New York: Mof- 
fat Yard & Co. $1. 


8From the Trenches, by Geoffrey 
Winthrop Young. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1. 


‘The Guns of Europe, by Joseph A. 
Altsheler. New York: D. Appleton 
.& Co. $1.30. 

SWhat I Found Out in the House of 
a German Prince, by an _ English- 
American Governess. New York: F. 
A. Stokes Company. $1.25. 
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THE FOE AT THE DOOR 


There are probably no more inter- 
esting present-day medical questions 
than those concerning cancer. There 
are said to be at least half a million 
deaths a year from this disease among 
civilized peoples alone. Is it on the in- 
crease? Is it inherited? Is it due to 
certain kinds of food? Is it contagious? 
Can it be prevented? Can it be cured? 
Dr. Bainbridge in his comprehensive 
and valuable book, The Cancer Problem, 
from the latest literature and his own 
experience gives the answers to these 
questions as far as they can be given at 
this time. Cancer is probably not in- 
creasing, physicians are better able to 
recognize it and so more cases are re- 


ported. But in spite of all the investi- | 
gations of recent years and many prom- | 


ising announcements doctors are forced 
to confess that they do not know its 
direct cause. 

As to cure, only early surgical inter- 
vention is of real service. Recent hopes 
raised by announcements of radium 
cures have an interesting commentary 
in the news that one investigator thinks 
that the reason why the clay pipe is 
more frequently followed by cancer of 
the lip than any other form of smoking 
is that pipe clay gives off radioactive 
emanations which set up chronic irri- 
tation. 

With Dr. Bainbridge’s book Dr. 
Keen’s Animal Experimentation and 
Medical Progress properly finds a place. 
Practically all that has been learned of 
definite value with regard to cancer has 
come from animal experimentation. Dr. 
Keen brings out very clearly all the 
value that experiments on animals have 
been for medicine and surgery and 
shows how utterly lacking in good faith 
have been the opponents of animal ex- 
perimentation. Dr. Keen dwells on the 
fact that progress in medicine can only 
come by experiment. Shall the experi- 
ments be made on huiaan beings or on 
animals? With proper safeguards sure- 
ly the latter. He calls attention to the 
fact that every experimental labora- 
tory is open to any one who wishes to 
visit it, and see that the experiments 
are humanely performed. Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell just before his death visited an 
anti-vivisection exhibition and assured 
the committee that they needed just one 
more exhibit. That should be a dead 
puppy beside a dead baby with the 
label, Which? 

The Cancer Problem, by William 
Seaman_ Bainbridge, M.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4. 
Animal Experimentation and Medi- 
cal Progress, by Prof. William Wil- 
liams Keen, M.D.,LL.D., with an 
introduction by Charles W. Eliot, 
LL.D. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.75. 
THE GOSPEL OF BIGNESS 


Since the days when, fresh from Prince- 
ton, Booth Tarkington wrote Monsieur 
Beaucaire, his has been one of the brighter 
promises of American fiction. In The 
Turmoil the subject is the largest that Mr. 
Tarkington has yet attempted. He has 
tried to give a picture of the confusion, 
recklessness and waste of modern indus- 
trial life; to do this not as a “problem,” 
but as the background on which to paint 
the inevitable romance between two very 
young people. He is still more the tale- 
teller than the novelist, for his main char- 





“You gave me courage to go 
into business for myself” 





quickest, easiest way to reach your goal. 


condensed lessons. 


The corporation has capital, plant, men; 
you have brains, time, energy. Through 
these lessons you will learn to make the most 
of your brains, time, and energy with the 
least effort. 

These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. 
Emerson’s. They are the scientific princi- 
ples he has developed in forty years of 
study. He has applied them in over 200 
factories, railroads and other organizations. 
They are studied by other Efficiency Engi- 


this course. 


way. 


burden of useless drudgery. 
Efficiency. 


Send the cou 
and the first lesson free. 








“For years I had wanted to,” writes a man from the Middle West, “but I did not 
dare. The first three lessons gave me the courage.” That is what he got from the 


2 e - 
Course in Personal Efficiency 
Taught by Mail, Prepared by Harrington Emerson 
So deep in our lives are the foundations of this new Efficiency idea applied to the 
individual, that each man gets what he needs most from it. 
one gets health, one gets time, one gets wealth. 
And Harrington Emerson, who has taught 
Efficiency to so many corporations, has adapted it to you in 24 powerful, complete, 


5000 Students Enrolled 


Efficiency for the individual has swept through the world. 


Because this thing is too big to explain in any advertise- 
ment, we will, until the public is familiar with the idea, 
give the first lesson absolutely free of charge. 

n today for the whole story 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 Irving Place, New York 


One man gets courage, 
For Efficiency means the shortest, 


neers in America, England, France, Germany 
and other countries who have learned them 
from Emerson. His big organization in 
New York—(he has 40 assistants) has taught 
Efficiency to steel mills and railroads, fac- 
tories and publishers. 

Theodore Vail of the New York Telephone 
Company—Cornelius Bliss, the merchant— 
Henry Bruere, Chamberlain of the City of 
New York — enthusiastically endorse the 
practical value of this course, 











5000 students have already rushed to enroll for 


From California comes one who is saving thousands on a government job—from Iowa one 
whom the course has put on the right path to success—from New York an editor who got back his 
health—a writer who does twice as much work in less time—the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
biggest bond house in the Northwest saved an hour and a half a day from the first lesson, 


First Lesson FREE / 


If you want to do less work and get more for it—send this coupon and learn to be efficient. 
If you are trying to get ahead and the way seems closed, send this coupon and open a new 
If you need more money and see no way to get it—send the coupon. 
overworked and tired, send this coupon and learn through Efficiency to throw off the 
Whoever, whatever, wherever you are you need 


Ind, 
3-29-15 
/ Review 

of 
Reviews 
30 Irving Place 

4 ew York 
VA Send me particulars 
/ about your course in 

Efficiency and Story of 

Emerson, also the first 

lesson free. This puts me 
under no obligation. 


If you are 
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KING JAMES VERSION 
Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 


“4it Is by far and 
we have had.’’— 





ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


Heb. 11:12 


| for, a conviction of things not seen. 


THE AMERICAN 
sci STANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years ago. 
way the best transtation that 
« G. Campbell Morgan. 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for Free Booklet to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 U, Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th St.) New York 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 


AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
Now faith is assurance of things hoped 


Edited by the 
American Revision 
Committee 











PHOTOPLAY WRITING FOR PROFIT 


Our course of ten lessons teaches the technique of the 
filmplay and also shows you how to se!! your scenarios. No 
special literary preparations necessary. Write for FREE 
book, valuable information and special Prize Offer. 
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YOU KNOW AT LEAST TEN PEOPLE 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of 
The Independent with your compliments. If 
you will send their names and addresses by an 
early mail, we will send the copies promptly. 
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Doran Company New Books 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR “inn2i.; By A. Conan Doyle 


The first Sherlock Holmes story in ten years; half the scene of action laid in America. All 
the-features which have made Holmes the most popular fiction-hero in the world, with a new 
and surprising sort of mystery, which will keep the reader intensely absorbed. Sherlock 
Holmes at his best. Illustrations in color by Arthur I. Keller. . Net, $1.25 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comfort 


The noble romance of a great-souled woman told with the vision and originality which distin- 
ish all work by Mr. Comfort, and by a new and happy pularity.” The story of the 
ussian advance into Germany, the Russian revolutionists who risk execution by preaching 

peace, and a white-browed woman. et, $1.25 


PATHS OF CLORY (°° (rei necr there” By Irvin S. Cobb 


“The first book of the war; the first account of the “Fits Ot gives us a real icture of 


the conflict. There is a great deal more than the roar of battle in his story;,there is that crying 
out of the heart when it cannot be comforted.”—Portland Telegram. Net, $1.50 


MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 


‘owns have personalities not less fascinating than those of persons. Here Oliver Onions, with 


all the sharp drama and realism of his The Story of Louie, chronicles in a highly original novel 
the growth of a boom town. > 


THE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Walpole 


“The author of The Duchess of Wrexe and Fortitude has nowhere shown a greater grip upon 
life’s realities, a stronger appreciation of the elusiveness of man-made conventionalities and a 
better artistic sense of the dramatic value of contrasts.”—Public Ledger Net, $1.25 


THE THEATRE OF IDEAS’' By Henry Arthur Jones 


The premier English dramatist, in a burlesque — preceding three new interesting short 
plays, tells wittily how amusingly idiotic are most fads to the seeing mind. Net, $1.00 


ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 


Love may be destructive as well as creative. When love with its utmost passion came to a 
man smothered by a stuffy family there was a dramatic destruction of his comfortable dull- 
ness—and glory was born. Net, $1.25 


HERE’S TO THE DAY! 
By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank Blighton 


A thrilling story of an American man and girl caught in the mill of the Great War. “Aviation 
plays an important part and it is particularly realistic because of Mr. Blighton’s own experi- 
ences as an aviator.”—Boston Transcript. Net, $1.25 


THE VEILS OF ISIS By Frank Harris 


LL A TT 

“A volume with such stuff as the work of genius is made of. We have many fine short-sto 
writers, but none so at as Mr. Frank Harris. And he is full of that divine charity we call 
love; the crowning glory of his rare and beautiful art.”—London Bookman. et, $1.25 


JAMES By W. Dane Bank 


“A novel of delicious entertainment; a book of surprises, with an irrepressible hero; and a 
novelty in that it deals with ‘get-rich-quick’ schemes.”—St. Louis Republic, et, $1.25 


NEICHBOURS By Herbert Kaufman 


Little pictures from real life that make living beings out of that unknown race of le— 
the men and women in the crowd through which you pass daily. et, 30.75 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY sw. s2nast. New York 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
PUBLISHERS §*N AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 
































One of the outstanding novels of the day. 
—The Churchman 


The 
Ka 
Wess. 


By W. B. MAXWELL, Author of 
The Devil’s Garden 


Minutes 
Deep Breathing 


is of more real benefit than 
an hour devoted to vigorous 
physical exercise. 

DEEP BREATHING direct- 
ly revitalizes the blood, and 
reaches every muscle and 
nerve cell of the body. A few 
minutes practice will throw 
off fatigue, depression and 
brain fag. 

I employ Deep Breathing in a 
far wider scope than has been 
done heretofore by any scientist. The re- 
sults I have attained in over 50,000 pupils 
are incredulous. ‘The curative power of 
Oxygen is unlimited. 

Send for my book, “Deep Breathing.” 
It’s free. The facts presented therein are 
of vital import to you. 


Paul von Boeckmann, Respiratory and Nerve Specialist 
2090 Tower Building, 110 West 40th Street, New York 








Reads like attending a good play.—N. Y. Sun 
W. B. Maxwell is one of the literary leaders 
in Englar:d. —New York Times 
448 pages, cloth bound Price $1.35, postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
Union Sq., N. Y. University Sq.,. Indianapolis 

















acters have little to do with the setting, 
nor are they convincing products of its con- 
ditions. 
Harper's. $1.35. 
MAKING MEALS ATTRACTIVE 
In Table Service, L. G. Allen has pre- 
pared a thoroly practical, concise hand- 
book on the duties of the waitress. But 
This book is quite as useful to those having 
no waitress. The directions for the care 
of hard wood, linen and silver, the prepa- 
ration of fruits and salads, the serving of 
teas and evening spreads will be found 
suggestive and useful to any housekeeper. 
Little, Brown. $1.25. 
UNEASY NEIGHBORS 


With Mexican affairs again at a crisis 
a dispassionate study of its problems and 
its leaders would be valuable. But this is 
hardly the time for such a study, least of 
all by a Mexican. However Carlo de Fo- 
naro is an enthusiast if not an historian, 
and his account of Carranza and Mevzico 
at least gives an idea of the situation as 
it appears to one party of the combatants. 

Kennerley. $1.25. 


POETRY OF THE CHURCH 


Every lover of hymns has his favorites 
and marvels that any collector should omit 
these. Amos R. Wells includes in his 
Treasure of Hymns, for instance, few from 
ancient liturgies and other tongues. But 
he has gathered many of the best known 
and loved from more modern authors, mak- 
ing each hymn the text for an interesting 
account of the writer and the lines. 

Boston: Society of Christian. En- 
deavor. $1. 


THE PETROLEUM BUSINESS 


The strategic importance of oil wells is 
now realized as never before, for the Ga- 
lician, Caucasian and Persian fields are 
the centers of fierce conflict and Germany 
seems likely to lose her mobility for lack 
of gasoline. To realize the dependence of 
modern civilization on petroleum products 
one needs only to read F. A. Talbot’s Oil 
Conquest of the World, a fascinating ac- 
count of the development of the industry 
and its processes. 

Lippincott. $1.50. 


NUGGETS HIDDEN IN SAND 


Appreciative of life’s caviar, especially 
as it relates to sex and the charm of wo- 
men, are the leisurely, colorful tales from 
the odd corners of the earth Frank Harris 
has grouped together in The Veils of Isis. 
Piecing together bit by bit the romance of 
a pearl-fishing voyage in the South Seas, 
or of bohemian life in Paris, Moscow, or 
Nice, after Conrad’s fashion, such stories 
as A Daughter of Eve and A French Ar- 
tist are far superior artistically to any - 
others in the book. 

Doran. $1.25. 
APRIL, 1865 


Seventeen addresses made by prominent 
men at the time of Lincoln’s death are here 
reprinted in the memorial volume, Our 
Martyred President. These speeches and 
sermons all have the value of contempo- 
rary comment, but that of Dr. Cuyler still 
vibrates with the feeling of those tragic 
days, and Dr. Storrs even then pictured 
that strange, great figure in the proportions 
in which it is seen today, now that a half 
century has soothed prejudice and emo- 
tion. 

Abingdon Press. ¢:. 
EUROPE IN 1870 


Bismarck—The Man of Iron—lives in 
Richard Dehan’s book as a_ personality 
unique in power and magnetism. Watching 
by his side the great game of strategy 
played below, or stumbling over fresh fiel«s 
of battle with a young war correspondent, 
absorbing all it horror and agony—one only 
changes names and dates to see a merciless 
picture of Today. One does not forget the 
streets of Berlin after the declaration 0 
war, but one remembers, too, the odd little 
newspaper editor in England to whom life 
is a series of headlines. It is a fine piece 
of work, this blending of fact and imagina- 
tion in an historical novel of timely sig- 
nificance. 

Stokes. $1.35. 
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PEBBLES 





HINT TO THE GERMANS AT ST. MIHIEL 


“Alas! What boots it with incessant care 
To strictly meditate the thankless ee i 
—Fruncn. 





Whenever a man begins to take himself 


very seriously everybody with 


humor moves up nearer, 
nothing.— Puck. 


a sense of 


so as to miss 





Jessie—Please, auntie, the new lady next 
door says, her compliments, and will you 
play very low, because her husband is ex- 


tremely musical—Sydney Bulletin. 


Perhaps the most amiable and mischiev- 
ous type of fool is the one who writes a 
piece for little children wherein he says: 
“Yes, Mary, there is a Santa Claus.”— 
E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


“Why does the Senator keep talking in 
that rambling way? I don’t know what he’s 
aiming at; do you?” 

“Sure I do. He’s filibustering to keep his 
daughter from sihging.”—Puck. 


“What is your iden of the duty of a 
patriot?” “He ought to be willing to fight 


for his principles,” 


replied the member of 


Congress. “What principles?” “That’s what 
I'm going back home to learn from my con- 
stituents.”— Washington Star. 


“Young man, what profession do you ex- 


pect to follow when you grow up? 
“I’m going to be a doctor,” 


answ vered the 


young man, taking out a notebook and pen- 


cil. 


“May I count on you 


appendix for me?’—Judge. 


She—No, I won’t have the fish. I don’t 
like the look of it. 
Hawker—No, and yer wouldn’t like the 


look of yerself, missus, if you’d 


to save your 


been chiv- 


vied abaht by submarines ever since the war 
started.— Punch. 





Arthur sat on the front doorsteps cry- 


ing softly. 


“What is the matter, little boy ?” 


asked 


a kind hearted woman who was passing. 
“Ma’s gone an’ drowned all the kittens,” 


he sobbed. 


_ a pity! 


s-she 


is spent. He submits the following: 


I’m awfully sorry.” 


promised—boohoo—’at I 
ewa ‘do it."—Boston Transcript. 


William Allen White, writing in the Em- 
poria Gazette, claims that as a result of 
Kansas being “dry” there has been a sav- 
ing of $20 per capita, and he then an- 
nounces that he can furnish an itemized 
statement of the manner in which this $20 


Subscription to Commoner 


River” 


2 celluloid collars at 18¢. are ade 
1 pair mail order.yellow shoes...... 
1 set of the works of Bulwer-Lytton. 
1000 shares of Mexican mine stock. 

2 cakes of scented toilet soap 
1 pigs-in-clover puzzle 
1 box mail order cigars............ 


segs record of “Old Black 


** 


see eeee 


Ditto of “We Shall Meet mpeiea the 


1 copy of The Life and Times of 
James A. Garfield..... 


Chautauqua season ticket.... 
For the heathen in Borneo.. 


For the ditto in Formosa....... 


For the ditto in Guatemala.... 


4 bottles of cologne water. 
Peanuts and chewing gum. 


1 Brazilian diamond searfpin. . 
1 copy of Night Life in Chicago... 
1 copy of Confessions of an Actress 


Postage on 62 applications for Gov- 


ernment documents 


ee 


Postage on 38 answers to fake ad- 


vertisements ........ 
1 divining rod 
4 pounds of stick candy 
Subscription to Ed. Howe’s Monthly 


o* 


eeee 


eee eee eee eee 


1 genuine Gaurnerium violin 


mail) 


Total 


1 madstone . 


eeeeeeeee 


(by 


eee 




































You, too, 
would write 
such a letter! 


OMETIMES when you read letters 

like this from Col. Wattereon and 

other noted men of affairs who have 
endorsed Sanatogen, you cannot help 
but wonder—‘‘ Why did they write such 
letters?’’ 
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And truly, it is remarkable—for such 
men rarely endorse any article. And 
yet, even though YOU were one of the 
world’s leaders, you, too, would write 
just such a letter! 


Peehietener 











For imagine yourself in such a man’s 
place—at the height of your powers, 

but handicapped by stubborn ill- 

health that threatens your very 
career. 


eeacteety 






And then, suppose that you begin 

to take Sanatogen, and as it feeds 
and rebuilds the impoverished 
nerve cells, you FEEL the old- 

time vitality return, with a new 
vigor of mind and a new 
elasticity of body— 














Wouldn’t you be grateful ? 
And wouldn’t you be will- 
ing, ay, even eager, to tell 
‘others the good that San- 
atogen had done for you 
just as Col. Watterson 
and scores of other noted 
people have done? 


























Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere in 
e sizes, from $1 up. 






















Grand Prize, International 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 


































SER LEE IESEORAS! 


































for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—“Health in the Making.’? Written in his attractive manner and filled 
with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is 
FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-R Irving Pl.. New York. 


Wry IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
Oxford, Ohio 


exposure to severe weather, wien at 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


ROLLINS Wm. W. BOYD, - ~ - - President 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park | CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and carc- CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL : A 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- | 5¢/#20¢ Zor Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 


: : : : . pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
es Fe a ag re Le oD (Ober. Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
° . W.F. -Ph.D..LL D. er 


. s ical Director.. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. course. 


A Postal Card 


Addressed to W. W. Ferrin, Circulation Manager of The Independent, 119 West 40th Street, 


New York, will set the machinery in motion which will send to any friend you may designate a 






































































































































copy of the current issue of the forward-looking, illustrated magazine—THE INDEPENDENT 
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North Dakota Farm 
. Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making. Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 


and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 


























DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, April 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business ‘on Wednesday, March 31, 1915. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


D, C, HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 








Preferred Stock 
The regular quarte~ly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Dit- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable April 1, 1915, 
to preferred stockhoiders of record March 25, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed 
WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 





THE NIAGARA. FALLS. POWER CO. 
15 Broad St., New York, March 16, 1915. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 16th day of March, 1915, a 
dividend of $2 per share was declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable on and 
after the 15th day of April, 1915, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 3ist day” 
of March, 1915. 
F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 63. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable April 15, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 
25, 1915. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


The United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% (37%c. per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock and a divi- 
dend of 2% (soc. per share) on the Common 
capital stock, both payable April sth, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 16th, 1915. 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, March 19, 1915. 

A Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. (14%) on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared payable May 1, 1915, at 
the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 1, 1915. 

For the purpose of a Special Meeting of the 
stockholders of this Company, which will be held 
April 20, 1915, the stock transfer books will be 
closed at 3 p. m. April 1, 1915, and reopened at 
10 a. m., April 21, 1915. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer 
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FROM THE COTTON FIELDS 


If the cotton-growers of the South 
could have foreseen the Great War they 
would have sought to reduce last year’s 
output by using a part of their cotton 
land for other products. With the war 
at hand they gave to the world’s mar- 
kets the greatest crop ever harvested 
here. The Census Bureau’s report, pub- 
lished last week, shows that the yield 
was 16,102,143 bales of 500 pounds each, 
to which may be added 791,461 bales of 
linters. With this crop may be com- 
pared those of the three years imme- 
diately preceding. These were 14,156,- 
486 bales in 1913, 13,703,421 in 1912, 
and 15,692,701 in 1911. No one of these 
totals had been reached before 1911. 
The value of last year’s great crop, re- 
duced by the war, is now estimated to 
be about $700,000,000. 

For a time after the beginning of the 
war our exports of cotton, as everybody 
knows, were very small. In August they 
were only 21,210 bales. Nearly two- 
thirds of our cotton is sold abroad, in 
normal times. But thé” shipments stead- 
ily increased, and in February they 
amounted to 1,501,701 bales, or nearly 
twice as much as was exported in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, and a greater quantity 
than had been sent out from our ports 
in any other February. The total for 
the seven war months, however, is only 
5,481,040 bales, against 7,240,765 in the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. In these seven months the quan- 
tity sent to Germany was only 236,000 
bales, or less than five per cent of the 
exports. Shipments have not thus far 
been considerably reduced by the new 
sea policy of the belligerents. Last 
week’s total was 254,055 bales. 

When the loan pool for the relief 
of the cotton-growing industry was 
formed, the cotton planters of the South 
were urged to reduce acreage for this 
year’s crop. Bankers were advised to 
withhold credit from those who would 
not promise to make the proposed re- 
duction. Such methods were commend- 
ed by prominent officers of the Govern- 
ment. Market conditions and prices im- 
proved, the loan pool was not used, and 
the movement for acreage reduction 
lost some of its force. But this year’s 
cotton fields are not to be so large as 
those on which last year’s great crop 
was grown. 

An inquiry recently made in Texas 
and Oklahoma points to an acreage re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent in the 
first of these states and thirty per cent 
in the second. The land withdrawn 
from cotton is used for wheat, corn and 
oats. Little reduction is expected in the 
Mississippi valley, it is said, but in 
states east of the valley the wheat, 
corn and oats acreage is to be increased 
largely. In parts of the South there will 
be more idle land than there was last 


year, owing to the sale of mules and 
horses to the European belligerents. 
Much of the South’s agricultural indus- 
try depends upor: credit. Cotton acreage 
reduction is restrained, it is said, be- 
cause bankers, accustomed to finance 
cotton, are slow to promote the produc- 
tion of grain in the same way. But a 
considerable reduction of the cottor 
field area appears to be assured. 


LOANS AND WAR EXPORTS 


Owing primarily to the large orders 
for war supplies, but immediately and 
directly to the volume of bills or drafts 
offered to the various agencies in con- 
nection with payment of the debt, the 
rate of exchange on London declined 
again last week, almost to the lowest 
point reached a few weeks ago. While 
the debtor foreign governments avoid, 
so far as possible, the shipment of gold. 
the receipts. of gold here are steadily 
increasing. Several millions from Cana- 
da were engaged last week. Most of this 
is virtually from the Bank of England. 
The quantity of gold received since 
January 1, with the amount now on 
the way, exceeds $26,000,000. 

As the issue of foreign securities in 
London is prohibited, and the French 
and German markets are virtually 
closed, several fcreign nations are look- 
ing to New York for loans. We spoke 
last week of the Swiss loan of $15,000,- 
000. It is now said that Brazil seeks 
here a loan of $15,000,000, and that 
Uruguay desires to borrow in New 
York. Our recent loans to Canadian 
provincial governments, cities and great 
corporations amount to $56,000,000. 
The stock of gold in the United States 
is large. Foreign financiers admit that 
New York is rapidly becoming the lead- 
ing international money market of the 
world. Very little has been heard about 
the attempt to borrow here for Ger- 
many. It is said that a syndicate of 
bankers has taken $10,000,000 of short- 
term notes at a price which will yield 
about six per cent. 

Exports thus far in March have been 
very large. In the second week of the 
month the reports from the thirteen 
chief ports, which amount to eighty-six 
per cent of the total, showed an excess 
of $47,000,000 of exports over imports. 
This made a new high record. The ex- 
cess for March promises to be larger 
than that of any preceding month. This 
balance in our favor amounted to more 
than $411,000,000 in the three months 
of December, January and February. 

As the war goes on, the demand for 
horses, arms, shrapnel, etc., continues. 
Altho Italy is not yet in the fight, her 
expenditures here for war supplies have 
been large. Last week fifty of her cav- 
alrymen, with six officers, arrived at 
New York to supervise the shipment of 
munitions and 10,000 horses. On the 
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15th a contract was signed in Kansas 
City for 26,000 horses to be used in the 
artillery and cavalry of a belligerent. 
Since September 1 there have been re- 
ceived in Kansas City, to supply for- 
eign orders, 72,316 horses, more than 
60,000 of which were taken by the Brit- 
ish Government. These purchases called 
for more than $12,000,000. France is 
making arrangements for a new credit 
of $3,000,000 in New York, in addition 
to $10,000,000 procured some time ago. 
This money is for war supplies. It is 
reported that Russia has given to a 

t air-brake company an order for 
$30,000,000 worth of shrapnel shells, 
and is in the market for $42,000,000 
worth in addition. We hear of an order 
for 10,000 tons of bars, at Pittsburgh, 
to be used in making shrapnel, and of 
another placed there for $15,000,000 
worth of shrapnel. Russia has bought 
10,000 tons of ship plates. A Brooklyn 
firm received an order last week for 
150,000 uniforms. These contracts and 
others have required the erection of new 
buildings and other plant enlargements 
at a cost of more than $2,000,000. 


BUCKETSHOP BILLS 


We spoke a few weeks ago of the 
successful efforts of a committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange to prevent 
the enactment, in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, of a bill clearly designed to pro- 
mote the interests of what are called 
bucketshops. The bill, if it had become 
a law, would have permitted or com- 
pelled the telegraph companies to de- 
liver or sell the current daily stock quo- 
tations of the Exchange to any appli- 
cant, and one of those desiring the 
proposed legislation was a man whom 
the national Government prosecuted to 
conviction in the bucketshop cases of 
four years ago. 

The Stock Exchange committee also 
opposed a similar bill then pending in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
was confident that it would be success- 
ful in that state. We are glad to hear 
that this bill is now dead. But measures 
of the same kind are pending in two or 
three other states, and there is work 
still to be done by the representatives 
of the Exchange. The contract of the 
Exchange with the telegraph companies 
provides that the quotations shall be 
delivered only to those whose applica- 
tions the Exchenge approves. Those 
who desire to make a proper and legit- 
imate use of the quotations can easily 
obtain them, and the Exchange’s ap- 
proval has been given to more than a 
hundred applicants in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. It strives to have the 
quotations withheld from the bucket- 
shops, which are merely houses for 
gambling and betting. 


The following dividends are announced: 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
$2 per share, payable April 15. 
D. C. Heath & Co., quarterly, 1% per cent, 
payable April 1. 
Niagara Falls Power Company. $2 per share. 
payable on and after April 15. 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent per share; common, quar- 
, 2 per cent per share: both payable April 5. 
New York Central Railroad Company, 1% 
per cent, payable May 1. 











FOR EVERY 
CHOPPING 
NEED 


OMER Axes are 
known round the 
globe. They stand for 
high development of 


‘axe quality, durability 


and: cutting efficiency. 

There is a Romer Axe 
for every chopping need 
—in the forest, the fac- 
tory, the workshop, the 
home, on the farm, in 
every country and under 
all conditions. 

For thirty-eight years, 
Romer Quality has been 
a tradition in the axe 
trade. This is simply 
the result of the appli- 
cation of scientific prin- 
ciples, insistence on 
perfection of materials, 
and advanced manufac- 
turing methods. 


DUNKIRK 
U.S.A. 


The 
Romer 
Test is fam- 
ous—driving an 
axe through solid iron 
without seriously injur- 
ing its shape or cutting 
edge. Every axe expert 
knowswhatthat means: 
*“Not too soft, not too 
hard.”’ 

No home is fully ef- 
ficient without one. No 
camping, hunting or 
fishing trip is complete 
without one. No coun- 
try place, stable, garage, 
woodshed orwork bench 
is well equipped with- 


- outone. The Boy Scouts 


and the Campfire Girls 
need an axe in their outfits. 
You never know when you 
may ‘need an axe, but when 
you do you will need it 
badly and you will want a 
Romer Axe. 

All hardware and sportin 
goods dealers who are well 
stocked carry Romer Axes. 
If your dealer does not, send 
us his name and we will see 
that he promptly supplies you. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


ROMER AXE CO. 


DUNKIRK 


NEW YORK 
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3,367,026.27 1,003,255.03 





FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





4,069,140.67 1.252.267.06 \ 























L 4,310, 836.19 1.257,058.25  \ 
L 4.500.404 12 1.322.978 .14 \ 
[__ 4.661,149.8) 1406.68.54 \ 
| 5.196.017.46 1.510 ,064.23 \ 
j[__ 5,553, 270.70 1,578,330. 82 \ 
[___ 5.725. 809.34 1,654.504.8! \ 
I 6.097, 887.20 1,700,761.60 \ 
[ 6,250,526.89 1,703,433.67 \ 














[_6,350,079.09 1.725.713.78 \ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.149,.365.31 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 











Lnsurvance 
Conducted by’ 
W. E. UNDER WOOD 














This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comptirative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


POLICY LOANS AND LAPSES 


Altho the aggregafe amount of new 
insurance written in,1914 by the lead- 
ing life insurance companies was up 
to the average of recent years, the par- 

















January 1, 1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 


part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 


tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

SO Ge CORRS Chic ccvcaceset $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

ee Se Gs crccecedesees 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 

CD BOOIOlS. ccccccccceccccce 
Of wilich there have been re- 

GOERS cccececsccccccecece 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 
83,811,450.00 


CE WMcccbececccetscecse 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
EE ics dad cane mbes 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

GE Weccccenecccdsecccccvts 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annnally* upon the pre- 
miums terminated dufing the year, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of tMhsuyrance. 

For such dividends, cértifi@ites are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be ‘redeemed, in accordance with the charter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 

















MEETING 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCK- 
; HOLDERS. 


The annual -meeting of the stockholders of 
Ntah Copper Company will be held at the office 
of the Company, No. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, in the State of New Jersey, on Friday, the 

day of April, 1915, at two o'clock p. m., for 
the purpose of electing a Board of Directors of 
said Company, and for the consideration and 
transaction of such other business as may prop- 
erly come before the meeting. 

The transfer books of the stock of the Com- 
ow will be closed at three o'clock p. m., on the 
nd day of April, and reopened at 10 o'clock 
a. m., April 7, 1915. 

SPENCER PENROSE, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, March 19, 1915. 


tial data at hand seems to indicate that 
the gain in the amount in force disap- 
points expectations. It is noted that 
both the lapse and surrender rates are 
somewhat higher thaw fer five years 
past. “3 

These unfavorable features are prob- 
ably due to the growing demands for 
policy loans. We have here presented 
to the consideration of the conscientious 
as well as the capable life underwriter 
a difficult problem. Opinion is widely 
divided on the wisdom of the provision 
in’the policy contract which permits 
the holder to borrow on the security of 
its reserve. There was a time ‘when the 
policyholder possest no such privilege. 
Two factors have changed this: com- 
petition and legislation. Companies are 
aware that, considered solely from 
their viewpoint, such investments are 
perfectly secure; and some of them 
years ago extended the privilege for 
the purpose of attracting a larger 
amount of new business. Legislators, 
reasoning loosely, advocated the cus- 
tom on the ground that the reserve was 
the property of the policyholder and 
should be accessible to him when he 
needed it. 

That the practise is disadvantageous 
to companies and policyholders is ob- 
vious. It promotes lapses, thus depriv- 
ing the companies in most instances of 
healthy lives needed to “keep the mor- 
tality rate within proper boundaries. 
Uninsurable men will, not generally 
abandon their policies. So it happens 
that lapses and surrenders are made 
by those who are, or believe they 
are, in good physical condition and, to 
use a trade phrase, “the selection is 
against the company.” It is unneces- 
sary to argue the disadvantages to 
policyholders in sacrificing, by such 
lapses, the time and money invested in 
maintaining a policy for years. 

The more thoughtful state commis- 
sioners of insurance have given the 
i practise of policy loans considerable 
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Let us save you time and money 
by planning your trip to the 


WONDERFUL ° 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


For free illustrated booklets and 
full particulars write C. A. CAIRNS, 
G. P. & T.A.,C. & N. W. Ry., 226 
W. Jackson St., Chicago. 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 

TAL S.N. CO. 4 

Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 











Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, ge off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 * 7 SS eo ve or 
oO oe es “ go" * 


2.50 . 
oC" = “3.00t05.00° 450° “ 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 


New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms 


Cabaret Excellente 


LET’S LIVE 


in tHE BIG PINE WOODS 
irs HEALTH yrs COMFORT '"S PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 


FOR CHAUTAUQUANS. An 
experienced leader in nature stucly 
work is open for an engagemen’ 


for a month next summer, in or outdoors, fixed post or circuit, with 
and without lantern slides. NATURE STUDY, care The Independent. 


























CAMPS 





CAMP BIG P FAIRLEE LAKE, VT. P. O. South 

Fairlee. Vt., R.R. Station, Ely, Vt. 
Ideal home summer camp for girls, aged twelve to sixteen years. 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, lasketry, fo'k dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All uncer personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. |. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 
illustrated booklet. 
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attention during wecent years, and a 
few of them are convinced that some 
measure moderating its increasing un- 
favorable effects will eventually be- 
come necessary. Some of the more far- 
seeing companies have already ad- 
vanced the interest rate on this class 
of loans, hoping thereby to discourage 
them among policyholders. 


THE RESERVE IN. PRACTISE ., 


A recent statement issued by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company enables us to use some actual 
facts and figures to illustrate our ex- 
planation of March 8 last, of life in- 
surance reserves. We find that at the 
end of 1914 the Northwestern Mutual 
had in force $1,365,299,749 of insurance, 
against which it held reserves aggre- 
gating $296,033,374. By deducting the 
amount of the reserves from the total 
insurance in force we will arrive at.the 
net amount at risk. This is found to 
be $1,069,266,375. So that the mortality 
portion of the premiums paid by policy- 
holders in 1914 was to carry $1,069,- 
266,375 of risk and not $1,365,299,749. 

The total amount thus contributed by 
policyholders last year was $14,030,193. 
This was the amount called for by the 
Mortality Table in use by the company, 
and it represented the net amount at 
risk on about $22,000,000 of insurance 
that would mature by death. But the 
actual death rate was much lower than 
that provided for in the Table. It was, 
in fact, $12,466,635, gross, and it was 
met by reserve funds in the keeping of 
the company amounting to $4,628,554, 
making the net. mortality $7,838,081. 
The difference between the expected 
and the actual, $6,192,112, constitutes a 
portion of the dividends to be distrib- 
uted among surviving policyholders. 

To sum up: the outstanding insur- 
ance was $1,365,299,749; the accumu- 
lated reserve was $296,033,374; thus 
making the company’s total net lia- 
bility $1,069,266,375. The expected mor- 
tality in 1914 was calculated under the 
Table at $14,030,193. The actual death 
losses were $12,466,635 under policies 
which had to their credit $4,628,554 of 
reserve, leaving the net actual mortal- 
ity cost $7,838,081. 

A careful study of these figures 
should enable any one interested in the 
subject to get a clear idea of the use 
of reserves in an old line level premium 
company. 








J. L. R., Kansas City, Mo.—The com- 
pany was organized in 1912 and com- 
menced business in January, 1913. It is 
comparatively small but clean and sound. 
Its directors and officers are men of ability 
and integrity. It writes non-participating 
policies only, for a maximum amount of 
$5000 on one life. The company is well man- 
aged, its investments are sound and you 
will find it reliable in every particular. 


An examination by the California Insur- 
ance Department of the Commonwealth 
Bonding and Casualty Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas, discloses an impairment of 
capital which the company promises to 
make good immediately. 

According to the figures of the Philadel- 
phia Fire Insurance Patrol, the losses by 
fire in that city in 1914 were $2,754,000 a 
against $2,189,936 in 1913. The insured 


losses were, respectively, $2,520,000 and 
$1,920,836. 





The Joy of Owning a Boat 


FrrTy LEADING BOAT BUILDERS have joined with 

the Gray Motor Company in issuing a catalog, showing 
the specialties of each concern. A catalog of 
“specialized boats,” from a complete little 
fishing or pleasure launch at 
$110.00 to a solid mahogany ex- 
press launch equipped with a 
modern 6-cylinder, self-starting, 
4-cycle Gray Motor—or a snug, 
safe, roomy, little cruiser, with all the comforts of a home—in fact a range to 
select from that can satisfy every individual who is wanting a small boat— 
we help you to’experience the “Joy of Owning a Boat.’” Write for the Boat 
Builders’ Catalog today. , 








GRAY, 1915 4-Cylinder, 4-Cycle Model 
D” 16-20 H. P. Motor—silent, power- 
tp ete gs Equipment of a Modern ful, reliable. Representing the latest 


Model 4-Cycle Self-Starting Gray ideas of gas engine design construction. 
Marine a as shipped from the fac- $210 and upwards, depending on equip- 
tory, a complete unit, ready to install. ment, 


You handle a 1915 Gray 4-cycle Marine Motor just as you 
do your automobile. Nothing exposed but lever and con- 
trols. No gears, no grease, no dirt, no heat, no noise. 


GRAY 2-Cycle Motors are standard the world 
over. Their simplicity. reliability, power, 
finish and low cost have made them so. $55 
and upwards. 

3 to 36 horse.power. One,ltwo and three 
cylinders 


Write today for Catalog 





GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 356 Gray Motor Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


ROWnN’C falas 


— hy A. own Factories. — >. 


Br on chial Rem “ nate for one year. bation 
TROCHEV 8 es 
We have others. Send for L.... describing 


them, and address of nearest branch office. 
For the Voice 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 

































Promptly relieve coughs, irrita- 
* ea “ hme al , 4 the re 
roughou e wor A) 
prominent public speakers and ee, $9,000 offered for certain 
singers. The standard remedy for |] >| nventions. Book, ‘How to Obtain 
throat bles. >i ~ freee Send. rough yy 
¥ d perfect! \ sent free. n 
eS sation Tot an effective and perecty | Y ORM report as to patentability. Patents ad- 
will not affect the appetite or digestion. y vertised | for sale at our expense in Man- 
Sold only in Boxes--never in bulk. \ ufacturers’ Journals. 
2c, 50c, and $1.00. Sample Free. . Patent Atty’s 
R 2/ ist. 16 Years 1077 F. St, Washington, D. C. 



































EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX | 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, DIRECTOR OF 
THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 














Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


48. Mr. J. G. H., Chicago. “Does the body 
serve us most perfectly, and in the most vig- 
orous condition, when we are thinking most or 
least about it?” 

The purely animal functions work best 
when left alone—the purely human func- 
tions work best when completely governed 
by the human brain. Animal functions in- 
clude the vital processes that we share in 
common with our neighbors of the forest 
—eating, sleeping, bathing, exercizing, and 
the like. Human functions include the op- 
erations of mental or manual skill exacted 
by our industries and pleasures. Think 
about your work—don’t think about your 
digestionr 


49. Mr. W. M. B., California. “I am at the 
head of a department in a concern employing 
several thousand men. Certain employees under 
my charge have been with us for years, but do 
not yet seem able to perform their duties as 
effectively as they should. Ought I to discharg 
them, in spite of their faithfulness and good in- 
tentions ? it my responsibility to be just to 
the men, or to the company?” 

You can be just to both—and to neither 
unless to both. It is estimated that the cost 
to a company of discharging an old em- 
ployee is from $25 to $40. If you Jischarge 
only thiee workers you are losing probably 
$100 to your firm; which amount has to 
cover the mistakes of the new men, your 
own time in training them, and the dis- 
organization and readjustment, mental, in- 
dustrial and financial that new associations 
in a business always involve. 

Each of your unsatisfactory workers may 
somehow be made efficient. His talent and 
interest may belong in some other branch 
of the business, to which he might be trans- 
ferred; a class in personal or technical ef- 
ficiency might be formed, and awards voted 
to the men who make the most improve- 
ment in their work; methods of scientific 
management might be installed. The dis- 
charge of a man who tries to do good work 
is generally an indication of unfitness on 
the part of his chief. 


50. Prof. C. W. H., Illinois. “How would you 
force a child, who hates his books, to study a 
prescri course, regularly and conscientiously ? 
When a youth fails in a subject, mathematics, 
for instance, tho he has studied earnestly and 
long, is it just and right for the officers of the 
school to hold the pupil back, in view of an ap- 
parent inability to master one subject ?” 

When a child “hates his books,” the 
books are generally to blame. A normal 
child wants to learn all about life, but 
must respect and admire the teacher, and 
must have the subject of study presented 
in an attractive way. Stupid children are 
the product of stupid methods of teaching, 
save in the rare case of “defectives” or 
other abnormal types. The text-book, the 
teacher and the school are the first objects 
to investigate when a child refuses to study. 
A scheme of rewards for good study, or of 
merit marks entitling the child to some 
special privilege on gaining a certain num- 
ber; or an “honor system” among the pupils 
themselves, granting prizes to the best 
scholars and laying penalties on the worst 
ones—some such plan might be thought out, 
appealing to the ambition, pride and ex- 
pectation of even the poorest! student. I am 
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not sure that “trading stamps” would not 
thus perform a noble service. ; 

Your second query may be answered in 
a word, but the remedy cannot be given in 
a library of words. When a youth fails in 
a subject, after doing his best, of course 
it is unjust, unwise and unpsychological to 
hold him back in the same grade or class 
because of this inborn defect of mind. A 
friend I had in — used to spend three 
hours a day on “higher mathematics,” and 
he couldn't tell the difference between a 
logarithm and a cube root. He was “passed” 
because he was the son of a professor in 
the college, but for ten years after gradua- 
tion he used to be haunted bv the nightmare 
of “failure’—he would wake up in a cold 
sweat, just in the act of being refused his 
diploma in the scornful view of the assem- 
blage at commencement day exercizes. The 
teachers of that youth were guilty of in- 
tellectual malpractice—they injured his 
mind as a quack doctor injures people’s 
bodies, and they should have been pros- 
ecuted accordingly. . 

There should be a reliable character an- 
alyst on the faculty of every college, to 
decide what the talent, temperament and 
character of each freshman would require 
as a proper course of study ; and if one was 
born to be a blacksmith, a chair in the 
Honorable, Scientific and Remunerative Art 
of Blacksmithing should forthwith be es- 
tablished. One of the first duties of a col- 
lege is to find what a man can do best, and 
immediately prepare him to do that thing 
in a scientific and satisfying manner. 


51. Mrs. R. A. L., Maine. “How can the 
daughter of the house learn domestic science, as 
you recommend, and at the same time acquire a 
college education which now is considered an 
essential for women aa well as for men? We 
should like our daughter to receive both kinds of 
efficiency training, but do not see how to com- 
bine them.” 

Select a college where the rudiments of 
home science are now being taught, then 
let your daughter take a correspondence 
course in domestic science during her sum- 
mer vacation. The average college girl is a 
very proud and haughty person; she will 
not be greatly attached to humble house- 
hold tasks, economies or appliances unless 
they be properly endorsed by one of her 
favorite college professors. Accordingly, the 
value of giving her a start in home duties 
while at college is of great importance. 

I am by no means sure that a ae 
college education is now, or ever will be, 
“an essential,” to either young men or 
young women, till the college curriculum 
is so changed as to prevare young people 
for the active work of real life. Unless your 
daughter has a professional career in view, 
such as that of teacher, writer, lawyer or 
physician, there is reason to believe that 
two years of ordinary college experience 
will suffice for both cultural and practical 
advantages. This belief is nersonal and may 
not express the opinion of The Independent. 


52. Mr. E. F., New York City. “Do you regard 
a dictating machine as the most efficient method 
of taking business correspondence? A number of 
these are widely advertised, but I hardly wish to 
spend $100 on the experiment for our work in 
a small office, unless the machine is likely to pay 
for itself.” 

A business phonograph is economy in 
some cases, extravagance in others. If most 
of your important letters are individual 
and unique, not mere business forms; if 
the time of the man who dictates them, and 
of the stenographer who transcribes them, 
is of exceptional value—and if these two 
officials are now overworked; if the volume 
of your correspondence is large and grow- 
ing, with clients or customers demanding 
personal attention by mail steadily increas- 
ing; or if any dictation of a literary or 
commercial nature is done at the home of 


a leading official—you will probably find a 
dictating machine a investment. 

Most companies manufacturing these ma- 
chines will, if you insist, allow you to rent 
an instrument for a month or two on trial, 
with the rental payments applied on the 
purchase price in case you buy. 


58. Mrs. E. P., Ohio. “My husband and chil- 
dren are very fond of fried oysters, potatoes, 
erullers, and other articles of food cooked in 
lard. I do not believe that lard should be eaten, 
but wish to prepare meals acceptable to my 
family. Is there a way out of the dilemma?’ 

There is always a “way out.” Of course 
you know that frying should be done in 
very hot fat, with = rapidity, then the 
f allowed to drain thoroly, so that 
“swimming in fat” would be a nautical im- 
possibility. Fried food served not more 
than once a day and made crisp instead 
of greasy should not be harmful to people 
of active life and good digestion. But if 
you do not wish to use lard, there are sev- 
eral vegetable cooking oils and fats which 
are palatable and wholesome. See what your 
grocer has, find what he can get. 


54. Miss R. Y., Tennessee. “I am a high schoo! 
pupil, and am going to write a paper on ‘Our 
Country Tomorrow,’ as a forecast of general im- 
provement and a help to practical patriotism. I 
will appreciate any suggestion you can give me.” 

You would probably find material in your 
nearest public library; ask the librarian. 
We may suggest The New Hra, by Josiah 
Strong (Doubleday) ; True and False De- 
mocracy, | Nicholas Murray Butler (Mac- 
millan); The Promise of American Life, 
by Herbert Croly (Macmillan); Four As- 

ects of Civic Duty, by W. H. Taft (Yale 

niversity Press); Christianity the 
Social Crisis, by Walter Rauschenbusch 
(Macmillan). 


55. Mrs. R. D., Connecticut. “I have lately read 
the advertisements of a brewing house, claiming 
that physicians advise the use of beer for diges- 
tion, vitality and longevity. While I am in need 
of such a tonic, I cannot, as an advocate of 
temperance, indulge in alcoholic beverages. What 
do you recommend?” 

Beer is only slightly alcoholic, but the 
habit of drinking anything alcoholic tends 
to both mental and mo deterioration— 
no matter what may be said in print even 
by physicians. There are Fe ymner of 
malt, hops and all the beneficial ingredients 
of beer to be found in a first-class drug 
store. The druggist, not the saloon-keeper, 
should be the dispenser of alcoholic prod- 
ucts—if they should be sold at all. 


56. Dr. L. A. S., Michigan. “Does not the 
question of health underlie the problem of effi- 
ciency, and should not a system of health in- 
struction be adopted by the U. 8. Government?” 

Emphatically yes, to both questions. 
Write Professor Irving Fisher, New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, for culars of the 
work of the National Health Committee 
of One Hundred, and associated endeavors. 


57. Mr. M. M. G., Illinois. “Some teachers of 
mental science tell us that such emotions as 
anger are extremely injurious, acting as a poison 
to the system. Others assert that occasional out- 
bursts of temper (as indignation) act upon the 
mind and body as a tonic. What seems to you 
to be the truth?” 

The truth, as usual, may be found half- 
way between. 

ger is a poison. But so are emetics and 
purgatives—which we sometimes need to 
counteract the effect of other poisons al- 
ready in the system. Anger is a powerful 
antidote for such deadly things as injus- 
tice, insincerity, incompetency. To be thor- 
oly indignant because of a wrong is purify- 
ing, stimulating, hygienic. But to be “mad” 


at people is confusing, depressing, suicidal. 














